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To THE 


by EA D E R. 


I a E Writings 1 the 1 Abbs va | 
tot having been always highly agree- 


Wo able 10 Perſons of Learning and 


ae, I doubt not but the Publi- 
cation of this Piece will be equally- 


o 4 to them, As that learned and judicious 


© Writer treats in it, with his uſual Impartiality and 
© Difintereſtedneſs, a Subject ſufficiently delicate, he 
did not think proper to publiſh it during his Life; 
* and it was from one of bis Friends, io whom he 
Had left that Care, J obtained the e, from. 


© which this preſent Edition is printed. 


This is the Account the Printer of the F each Edi. | 
tion gives of this poſthumous Tract, which has all 
the Appearances of being the genuine Wark of the 
celebrated Perſon 10 whom it is aſcribed, But whe- 
ther it be ſo or not; or is made publick for ſome ſe- 
cret Views of the Court of France, or ef the Galli- 
can Church; the Publiſher of this Tranſlation _ 
Was adviſed to print only that Part 3 


which might entertain and inform. an Engliſn 7 


Reader, This is the Seftion, where the Author re- 
lates the Conduct and Arts, by which the Roman 


+ | Pontiffs acquired, or rather .uſurped, a temporal 


7 ©;,- 


„ | The Publithr 3 8 2 


Biever A ee e =q ” {= 3 
? Autbor Faced this Head, Th he Origin * of F che G. J 


Wil- Page 7 this Pampbet, The Riſe and Progreſs } 
„of the Papal Power. © © i ; 
ET he other two Articles, viz. the Nomination of „„ 
Biſhops, and Election ofiAbbats in France, Ev 
conceived 40 be tho dry and. unaffeting- , =o «„ 8 
ridian: Wherefore hy Publiſher 3 proper 2 | 
add only a brief Account of 1h#m in this Place; which þ 
may ſerve as a general Abſtraft of what they contain, 
Thoſe” Articles, conſiſt of Abundance of Proofs, that | 
the Kings bf France bad auciently-the-fole Right 10 | 
nominate Biſhops to the vacant Sees, and many In- 
ſtances of the Endeavours of. the Fapft 48 Ar * „ 
from ibem. „ OS. 
The firſt Attempt upon. the Liberty: of ihe Galli. Z C 
can Church, and tbe Right of Nomination 10 Bid 8: 
Tricks, was made by Prove Sergius II. who either. „„ 
taking the Advantage of a Civil War between Lo-! 
_ tharius, Lewis Germanicus, and Charles the Bald, „ 
or in Compliance with the Requeſt of Dreux, r 
, Metz, Charlemagne“ natural Son, made that _ e 
Prelate his Legale in Gaul, . with ſuch Extent of ũͤ © 
Powers, as had never been known before in the Gal. 
Sf lican Church, amongſt which was Ie 
ing the Biſhops and Abbots upon their Ele&ionz; | 
this was in the Year 833. Upon @ vigorous Oppoſi- #9 
tion of the French Bote, Ibis extraordinary Lega- LO By 
je A tion Was dropt. „„ 
3 Type Popes bowever did not 2 there. Nicho- > 5 
bk las II. obo, as Hiſtorians ay, commanded the Kins J " 
and Princes of thoſe Times, as if be bad been BR. 
| # Monarch of the Warld, by the artful Management | 
1 ibe Divorce and Re. mürriage of Lothdrith, . 
1 Thicngor aſſumed to himſelf the Election of Biſhops 


„ that Prince 5 Part of the French Dominions + ; th. 
bs 


oy 


The Publ iſher to FE * 


be did not do the fame openly in the Kingdoms 7 5 
: Charles the Bald, 400 Lewis Germanicus. 


be Popes Nicholas II. and Alexander II. 7a» 
Fir Me Advantage of Philip I's Indolence in the latter 
Pari of bis Reign, were extremely active for eſtab. 

© liſbing what they called the Liberty of the Church; 
* which implied no leſs, than making the Clergy in- 
* zirely independant of the Kings, in order 10 theix 
© ſole Dependance on the Church of Rome? J. Their 
SGlucceſſors were equally zealous for the ſame Effect. 
be Biſhops, ſays our Author, having very great 
: Power in the Kingdom, the Popes believed they could 
not effect their great Deſign, for extending 73 Au- 
0, - thority of the See of Rome, without allaching 


. tem folely to tbemſelves; and the. only Means. ta 


© this, was 10 have it in their Power either to give. 
them the Biſhopricks, or maintain them. in thoſe 


dees, if they, concurred in their Scheme; and to. 


© deprive them, if they oppoſed it. The View of -ihe, © 
 * Popes therefore was either 10 aſſume to themſelves, 
* excluſtvely of all others, the Nomination to the 
1 Bifhopricks ; or, at leaf, if they ſhould not no- 
© minate, the Right to. ub the Validity of 


Elections to them, and to deprive the Kings of x 


| * Right. They reſolved alſo to have a Part in thoſe. 
Elections, 2785 by themſelves, or their Emiſſaries, 
from which Right the Kings wwere to be 700 ; 
In fine, they were determined to deprive the Kings 
* both of the Right to confer the Temporalities of 7 Ss 
* Biſhopricks upon the Biſhops elected, and to receive. 


* the Oaths of Fidelity from them. To this End 


© they probibited, to Eli aſticks, the accepting any 
: 1 from the Kings; and io the Kings, and other 
temporal Powers, the conferring Eccleſiaſtical Digni- 
ties, and the granting Inveſtitures of Biſhopricks and 
Abbacies ; forbidding, at the ſame Time, all Biſhops, 
Abbots, and other Eccleftaſticks, to take any Oatbs of 
Rau to Rings « or Lay-Lords, = 


| 5 1 The Publiſtier to the Reader, = 5 


7 by this was looked upon as a very crying 3 


non, and - equally contrary to the Senſe of the anrient 8 


Popes, and a Right the Kings of France held by long 


Preſeription; and notwithſtanding the various Conteſts _ 


fcb Attempts bad occaſioned (the Examples of which 


Compoſe almoſt the tobole Matter of the two laſt Ar- 
ticles we are ſpeaking of) Pope Paſcal II. in a Coun- 
cil held by bim at Troyes! in Champagne in the Year 
1107, paſt a Decree, © prohibiting Eccleſiaſticks io 


© receive iſhopricks, or rather Benefices, from Lay 


© Perſons, and depriving Lay Perſons of all Right = 


© to confer Church- Preferments : Which put an End 
© to the Nomination of Biſhops by the Kings of France.“ 


| This, thro* the Ignorance and Superſtition of the. 
Fines, the Fear, Intereſt, and Colluſion. of the 
Clergy, the Influence and Intrigues of well inſtructed 
| Legates, the Weakneſs of Governments, and favour- 
able Conjunfures (eſpecially when the State or Prince. 
were involved in Difficulties) the Roman Biſhops 


found Means to diveſt the Kings of France of their» 


Rights over the Church, and s . the Clergy fos 
- _ Their own uſurped Power. 


Their Conduct, with Regard 70 Abbacies, as 
much of the ſame Nature; the Nomination to which - 
| they endeavoured to appropriate to themſelves, and 
even gave them in Commendam. However, the - 
Kings, ſays our Author, were much leſs difurbed - 


8 by Wo; ia the Election of Abbots, than in the No- 


© mination of Biſhops © Fon. what . it is 5 
,, 


1 


—— 
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RISE. and | PROGRESS 


or THE 


PAPAL. POWER. 


had nc the e of 2 | 
Holy See to be revered more than 
ſeven hundred Years, when the Popes 
— Grg7ry II. and Gregory III. under- 
. with the Aid of this purely ſpiritual Autho-— 
rity, to acquire a temporal Dominion; and to add 

a Portion of Empire to the Prieſthood. Till the 
Reign of Conſtantine the Great, the Succeſſor of 
: "oc 2. had inherited ogly his Chains and Perſe- 
cutions, which often terminated in Martyrdom. 
But when that Prince had obtained the Empire, 
Perſecution ceaſed; the Number of Believers vi- 
fibly augmented; Chriſtianity, under a Chriſtian 
Emperor, ſoon became the reigning Religion; 
and Conſtantine honoured the Miniſters of that God- 
made-Man with his Favours, from whom he pro- 

feſſed to have received his Victories and TOs: 


: B From 


« TER: the Riſe and. ha 22 


From that Time were added to a Dignity 9 
Ne Caſtles, Lands, Revenues, with all the 
Splendor and Honours conſequential of conſider- 


able Riches, However, theſe Honours and Riches . 
| were not yet attended with Power and Dominion; 
and though Conſtantine afterwards transferr'd the” 
Seat of his Empire to Byzartium,, which from his 
own Name he called Conſtantinople, the ſovereign 
Authority of that Prince, and his Succeſſors, was 
not thereby leſs abſolute in Kone, and over te 
reſt of Haly. 5 
The Popes were at moſt only the firſt af __ 1 
Subjects; even the Election of thoſe Pontiffs was 
not valid, without the Approbation and Conſent 
5 Emperots. Thoſe Princes kept particular 
SGovernors at Rome, and in the principal Cities of 
Tialy, ſubordinate to a Governor General, known 
in Hiſtory under the illuſtrious Title of Patricius 
and Exarch (princeps eximius); the Authority f 
theſe great Officers was ſupported by different Bo- 
dies of Troops, which incamped either in the Ter = 
ritory of Rome or near Ravenna, and ſerved at once 
to ſupport the Power of the Emperors, and to re- 


pel the Incurſions of the various barbarous Na- 


tions, that in the fifth Century had ſucceſſively poſ- 

ſeſſed themſelves of Part of Jah. 
The Heruli were the firſt 1 reigned there ; 

to whom the Oftrogoths ſucceeded ; and both Peo- 


Ple extended their Dominion even over the City 


of Rome, The Popes under them paid Obedience 
to Kings, who were either _Infidels, or Arians. 
Beliſarius and Narſes the Eunuch, the Emperor 
 Fuſtimian's Generals, deſtroyed the Monarchy of 
the Goths, and re-eſtabliſhed the Dignity the 
Empire. A Court Intrigue, which is nothing to 
the — es Subject, having occaſioned the General 


. to be recalled, the Lombards, other Barba- 
 rians 


we { 


2 e 


TY 


e e e wits 


ache Popul Pier, 2 


| rians who came from Pannonia, over-ran thoſe 
rich Provinces, and, towards the End of the ſixth 
Century, poſſeſſed themſelves of that Part of ltaly, 


extending from the Alps to Tuſcany incluſively; 


Their King Alboinus, after having taken Verona, 
Nicentia, Milan, and moſt of the Cities on this 


. Sideof the Po, had fixed the Sear of his Empire 
1 at t Pavia. . 


The Succeſſors of Alboinus, no leſs watlike and 


enterprizing, were ſolely intent on preſerving this 
Infant Monarchy by new Conqueſts. Several Cap- 
tains, or Dukes, of that Nation threw themfelves 


into the Gauls, and the Dominions of Gontran, 


Eing of Burgundy, where at firſt they put all to Fire 
and Sword, But having been ſurprized and de- 
feated by Mummol, Gontran's General, by way of 

Amends for their Incurſions, they were obliged to 
deliver up the Cities of Aouſt and Su ſa; and were 
only granted Peace, and the Alliance of the 
French, upon Condition of an annual Tribute of 
twelve thouſand Crowns, which was duly paid by 
their Kings Autharick, Antharick, or Autharit, 
and Apalulpbus or Agiſalfus; but the Succeſſors 


of thoſe Princes found Means to ace, them- Y 


ſelves of that Burthen. 


The Lombards, driver back into Traly, confin- 


ol their Views of Conqueſt to that Country. Its 
great Provinces became the Theatre of an almoſt 
_ continual War, between that Nation and the Ge- 
nerals of the Emperors. Beſides the Armies, which 
the Country furniſhed the Exarchs, and which 
were compoſed of Romans and Htalians, the Em- 
” 2 from Time to Time ſent Bodies of Troops 
from the Heart of Greece into Italy. But the Ara- 


bians and Saracens, keeping ebene all the 


Forces of the Empire employed, that Supply 
Wy the Lombard. / wad nnd Agilulphus, 


B 2 one 


s . Ng eee 


one of the Kings we have juſt mentioned, fin a 


der to render his Government leſs odious to the 


lialians, abjured the Arian Hereſy about the Year 


A 593: His Succeſſors inſenſibly e their 


Con ueſts to the Gates of Rome; and, in the eighth 
8 the Emperors of the Eaſt poſſeſſed only 


in 1taly, Rome with its Territory, Pane Pen- | 


i tapolis, Pouillia, and Calabria, 


The Authority of theſe Princes was not leſs hs 
| elined in Zaly, than the Extent of their Domi- 
nions; every thing argued the Remoteneſs of the 
Sovereign, and the Weakneſs of the Government. 
The ſubordinate Commanders and Officers be- £ 
lieved they had a Right to explain the Orders of 

the Exarch according to their Caprice and In- 
tereſt; their mutual Jealouſy fomented theſe Di- 
viſions; | whilſt only the Fear of the Lombard: 
united them in Appearance, though moſt of them 
„ ſuſpected and odious with each other. 
I j!be Popes themſelves were grown remiſs in the 
| Obedience due to their Sovereigns; under Pre- 
text, that ſome of thoſe Princes favoured Errors 
Contrary to the Doctrines and Diſcipline of the 
Church; and though thoſe Pontiffs defended a 


good Cauſe, it was ſometimes with more Haugh- 


tineſs and leſs Reſpect, than conſiſted with the in- 
diſpenſible Duty of Subjects; as we ſhall ſoon ſee 

in regard to the Hereſy of the Iconoclaſts, which 

5 made. way for the pits {iam of. the Popes upon the 


temporal Pover of the Emperors, 
Leo Tſauricus, a Perſon of obſcure Birth, ance 


the Empire ſolely to his extraordinary Valour : 
he did not attain it, cill he had paſſed through all 
Degrees of the milicary Life; and ſupported him- | 
ſelf upon the Throne, during almoſt two Years 
afterwards,' by a Series of Victories and Succeſſes, 


Which made him * feared and reſpected by 


his 


Sg. 7 s 


, 


— 
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' 


of te Papal ; N 5 


| ; his Neighbours and Subjects. In this high Degree 8 


of Power, and the abſolute Authority always con- 


ſequential of ſo advantageous a Fortune, he was 
ealily. perſuaded, that he had no leſs Right to 
determine in the Affairs of Religion, than in thoſe 
of civil and military Government; and a Syrian, 
named Bezerus, by Religion a eg in 
whom he placed great Confidence, having repre- 
ſented the Worſhip paid to Images by the Chri- 
ſtians as mere Idolatry, he cauſed them to be re- 
moved out of moſt of the Churches in Conſtami- 


\. mople, by the Intervention of his Authority in a 
5 forcible Manner. | 


| Germanus, Patriarch of the imperial City, op- 


: poſed: theſe Innovations with invincible Courage; 
and was ſupported by that Part of his Clergy; 
who had no Expectations from the Court, by the 
greateſt Part of the People, and eſpecially by the 
Women, who were zealouſly affected for this 
kind of Devotion, and expreſſed no leſs Warmth 
in Defence of Images, than if the moſt ſacred My- 

"= had been in Queſtion 5 

The Court acted at firſt with great Moderation 1 

in regard to the Patriarch, whoſe Wiſdom and 


Piety were acknowledged, even by his Enemies, 
and who to an extraordinary Modeſty, ſo becom- 


ing high Dignities in the Church, added extenſive 
Charity for the Poor, the moſt obliging Good- 
neſs, and an extreme Affability to all Mankind. 
The Emperor, to bring him over, at firſt made 
uſe of Careſſes, and proceeded afterwards to Me- 
naces. But finding him inflexible, his Conſtancy 
was made criminal againſt the State, (which, even 
under better Princes, is always the Crime of the 
Innocent, and of thoſe they would deſtroy.) Some 
Prelates came into this Deſign out of Complacency 


for the Prince, (the only Divinity . 


— — An 


Y | The Ng and Progreſs Ss 
An Eccleſiaſtical Aſſembly was held in the Pa- 
labs, but without any legal Citation. The Court- 


Party preſided in it: So that the Error was made 


canonical; and the Worſhip of Images prohibited. 
The holy Patriarch was depoſed as a Favourer of 
Idolatry, and baniſhed into a Monaſtery, where 


he ended his Days. Some Hiſtorians even pre- 


tend, that the Emperor cauſed him to be put to 
1 Death, to remove a Witneſs of his Injuſtice, and 
an Enemy of his Error. : 
Phat Prince became an Arch-Heretick without ; 
ES Learning and jealous of an Opinion he did not 
0 1 determined to have it received in la- 
ly; eſpecially in Rome, and by the Pope. Leo ſent 
1 Wo Edicts to Paulus the Exarch, by which he 
_ proſcribed theWorſhip of Images, decreed that they 
ſhould be thrown down and defaced in all Churches, 
and declared all Rebels, who ſhould not obey _ 
thoſc Imperial Conſtitutions. But this Prince ex- 
perienced of how little Authority the Royal Dig- 
- nity is without Force to ſupport it. His Power in 
 Jialy held no Proportion with the imperious Stile 
of his Edits; and Pope Gregory II. who was then 
in the Chair of St. Peter, had Influence enough in 
| Rome to prevent the Publication of tem. 
The Popes *, from the Reign of Conſtantine 1 
the Great, had acquired great Conſideration in 
Rome, and throughout Haly; not only by their 
Piety, and the Preheminence of their See, but the 
- immenſe Revenues, which they drew from the ſe- 
Vveral Parts of Chriſtendom, and which moſt of 
tthoſe Pontiffs applied in adorning the Churches, 
and relie ving the Poor; N thoſe of Rome 


G 


en II. and III. under the Pretext of fupponing the 
Faith againſt the Emperors, who were {conecl/afts,. begin to fail Ds 
„ ar r to the aa 1 


of the « Papot Power, .* WL 


and „ah, who found an aſſured Aſylum and Sup- 
port in a Charity, that knew no Bounds, and ac- 
uired the Popes the Veneration and Adherence of 
all the Roman Citizens. Gregory, who was not igno- 
rant of the Extent of his Power, ſtrenuouſly oppo- 
ſed the Publication of the Emperor's Edicts; and 
the Duke or Governor of Rome, who was charged 
with that Commiſſion, was under the Neceſſity of 
giving way to a new Power, ſo much the more 
formidable, as it had che Defence of Religion for 
its Foundation. 
Lv, accuſtomed to reign in n the Zaft with deſpo- ah 
tick Authority, could not hear without extreme 
Rage, that Rome had preſumed to defer the Exe- 
cution of his Orders, He wrote upon that Sub- 
ject to the Pope, in the Terms of an exaſperated 
Sovereign, and threatened to order him to be 
ſeized and baniſhed as a Rebel. 5 
Gregory II. (fome ſay Gregory ll. ka Suse d ) | 
made anſwer, That the Imperial Authority had 
its Bounds as well as the Eccleſiaſtical Power 
and that as the Popes had no Juriſdiction in the 
Palace of the Emperors, nor Power to confer 
temporal Dignities; ſo the Princes had no Right 
to intermeddle in the Spiritual Government of 
the Church. X 
Gregory, aſſured of the Peoples Affection, pre- 5 
ſumed fo far as to retort the Emperor's Menaces 
with Menaces, and even with inſolent Contempt; 
treating his Sovereign as an ignorant, ſtupid, 
ſenſeleſs Perſon. He ſets as little Value on his 
Power as Capacity: In only removing twenty four 
Stadia (three Miles) from the City of Ras. T 
Pall find myſelf out of your Dominions, He adds, 
that tho? it would be glorious for him to facrifice 
his Life in Defence of the Truth, he thought him- 
ſelf however obliged, in this Conjuncture, 2 
ſerve 
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ſetve 77 for the 8 ye BD Catholicks of 
the Naß, who were very much inclined toavenge 


the Injuries he did to the Ag Images, in the Eaſt, 8 


by the Sword. 


In Effect, mot of the People” in th Cities of | 


1taly had taken Arms, to oppoſe the Execution 


of the Emperor's Edicts; Romans,” "Italians, 


Greek, even the Lombards, Friends and Enemies, 
were all united for the Defence of Image-worſhip.. 
The Portraits of Leo were publickly trod under 
Foot: The furious People maſſacred the Exarch 


of Ravenna in an open Inſurrection; and the Go- 


vernor of Naples, with his Son, periſhed upon 
the fame Account, and ina like Tumult. The 


Rebellion went ſo far, that all the People of Traly, 
ſubject to the Empire, propoſed the Election of a 
new Emperor, and even to conduct him at the 
lead of an Army to Conſtantinople. The Pope, 
to avoid the Reproach of being the Author or 
Accomplice of this Revolt, exhorted the People 
in publick not to violate the Fidelity x gue to their 
| e took ſe- 
1 Meaſures to leave him no more than that . 


Sovereign: But at the ſame Time 


N ame. 


The Greek Emperors ares! gent Tributes from 
Taly, Part of which was employed in paying the 


Troops they kept on Foot there, for the Support 


of their Authority, and the Defence of the - 
try. The Pope, artfully taking the Advantage = 
the general Diſcontent of the People, infinuated 


to them by his Inſtrumènts, that they could not 
With ſafe % 


cal Prince, who would afrerwards apply them 
ſolely in ſending new Troops into Hal), in order 
to eſtabliſh his Error by Force of Arms. The 
People were charmed 425 its being in their 
Power to make a Diſobedience, ſo much to their 
Intereſt, 


onſciences pay Tributes to an hereti- 
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1 5 Miese a Merit before God. The Tributes | 
Were refuſed; the Soldiery deprived of their Pay, 


derefted the new Opinions, which dati 


their Miſery; moſt of them deſerted, and many 
promiſed. to ſetve che Pope againſt the Em- 


deror. 
The arg Pon who Fotdfily* that AFitrs | 


we not ſtop here, cauſed the Walls of Rome 
to be repaired, and ſent Money at the ſame Time 
do the principal Cities of 7taly for repajring their 
Fortifications. His Counſels, ſupported by his 
Money, inſenſibly became abſolute Orders; and 
he put himſelf into a Condition to preſerve: an 
Authority, which he held indeed only from the 

| Zeal and Affection of Rebels, but which might 
cClhange into a legal Sovercignty : A Project, of 
Which Death forced him to abandon the Execu- 


tion to 3 III. Who ſaeceeded kim in the - 
= Year 731 | 


2 Ns eiShred to take the Adra 5 


ay, of theſe Diviſions, in order, according to their 
ancient Deſign, to make themſelves Maſters of 
all Taly. Lnitprand was at that Time their King, 


a Prince whom Hiſtory ' repreſents as an equally 


pious Stateſman and great Captain; but who 
male his Reputation of Piety ſubſervient to the 
Execution of his political Deſigns. He did not 
fail, as ſoon as the Empepor's Edicts appeared, 


to declare againſt the Tconoclaſts ; and publickly 


Profeſſed no leis Averſion than the Pope himſelf. 
for the Innovators. Moſt of the ſmall Cities of 


Romania, and the Country of Ancona, border=- 


ing upon his Dominions, deceived by the De- 
monſtrations of his Zeal, opened their Gates to 


him, in order to have him fon their Protector 


againſt the Attempts of Leo's Officers, who were 


for n them of their Images. Luitprand 


10 Th Ri iſe and Ps. = 
2 AN been very glad to have introduced 
a himſelf as eaſily, and in the ſame Manner, into 
| Ravenna, the Capital of the Exarchate: But tha 

Exarch had made all the Troops he had left marc! 
into the Place. So that it was neceſſary to pro- 
ceed with open Force; and the Lombard were 
oblig d to beſiege it. The Siege was long an 
obſtinate, from the Reſiſtance of the Greeks 
_ with the Place, who expected a powerful Sup- 
port from Conſtantinople. But the King of the 
Lombards having beaten the Emperor's Fleet, the 
Exarch was obliged to capitulate, and ſurrendred 
a a Place to Luitprand, which facilitated the Con- 
8 queſt of Rome, and of the reſt of 1taly. =: 
Bauch an Enterprize, tho' ated under the plau- 5 
Gible Pretext of defending Religion, did not fail 
to alarm the Pope: The Fear of falling into Sub- 

2 to the Lombardi, a neighbouring imperi- 
ous Nation, induced him to change his Conduct. 
Ile believed it his Intereſt, in this Conjuncture, to 

declare for the Emperor, tho an Heretick; but 

Whoſe Remoteneſs made his Power leſs formida- 

ble: Whereas, ſhould a Prince ſo potent and po- 

lirick as Luilprand, make himſelf Maſter of Rome, 
and transfer the Seat of his Empire thither, the 
Preſence of the Sovereign would infallibly ſtifle 
an Authority in its Birth, which his Predeceſſor, 
taking the Advantage of the Troubles, had af- 
| ſumed over the Citizens of Rome, and the other 
| Subjects of the Empire in Lal). 
With this View *, the Sovereign Pontiff had | 
recourſe to Urſinus, Duke of Venelia, in order to 


induce him to take up Arms in Favour. of the 


| Greeks. He repreſented to him, by Letter, 
how much he aught to diſtruſt the Enterprizes 


* Jo attain a Temporal Power, Gregory III. labours alter- 5 
m—_ to weaken that of the Greet and Lombards. Fo, 


bh and 
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and new Conqueſts of ſo am bitious a Neighbour 


as Luitprand; and conjured him in the ſtrongeſt 
Terms to employ his Forces for the retaking of 


Ravenna, and reſtoring it to its rightful Poſſeſ- 


ſors, his Lords, the great Emperors Leo and Con- 5 
_ Flantine his Son, whom he had aſſociated with 
him in the Empire. Ur/inus did not want Inſor- 


mation upon what regarded his own Intereſts: He 


apprehended, no leſs than the Pope, the Encreaſe 


of the Lombard Power, and armed ſecretly. 


The Exarch, on his Side, aſſembled the Remains 
of his Army; they joined their Forces, and be- 
ſieged Ravenna, before Luitprand was apprized of 
their Preparations. The Greeks, in Conjunction 
with the Troops of Ur/ſinus, puſhed the Siege 
Vith ſo much Vigour, that the Lombards, who were 
in the Place, and had not had Time to repair the 


| Fortifications, were obliged to capitulate, 


In this Manner did the artful Pontiff, who was 
not able yet to ſupport himſelf, behave between 
the two Parties. He had ſeen with Pleaſure the 
Lombard declare himſelf againſt the Emperor, 
upon account of his Hereſy : That Conduct of 
 Luitprand aſſured him of a conſiderable Support 
againſt the Attempts of Leo's Officers. But when 


he was afraid that the ſame Lombards, however 


zealous for the Worſhip of Images, might make 
themſelves Maſters of Rome and the reſt of La, 
he formed a League againſt them, and armed the 


People of Hal), under the plauſible Pretext of 


_ Intereſting himſelf as a faithful Subject, for the 

Preſervation of the Dominions of his Sovereign; 
tho', in Reality, neither he nor his Succeſſors had 

any other View than to foment Diviſions between 


the Greeks and Lombards, in order to form a new 


Dominion for themſelves, upon the Ruin of both, 


as we ſhall ſee in the Sequel. 
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 Luitprand was dot long without diſtinguiſhing 


the real Author of the Siege of Ravenna, and 
the whole Myſtery of the Pope's Conduct. He 
diſcovered at the ſame Time, that the Pontiff had 
entered into ſecret Engagements with the Duke 
of Spoleto and Beneventum, Lombard Lords, who 
were deſirous of throwing off their Obedience to 
|  -their Sovereign. Gregory covered this ſecret In- | 
telligence with the Cloak of Religion, and the 
Pretext of his Concern for the Preſervation of 
two Dukes, who had ſignalized their, Zeal for the 
Defence of Image-worſhip. But Luitprand, who 
was no leſs a good Catholick than the two Rebels, 
was not deceived: He, ſaw plainly, that Policy 
had more Share in theſe Engagements than Reli- 
gion; and that the Pope, to put a Stop to the 
+ Progreſs of his Arms, endeavoured. nothing ſo 
much as to find him Employment within his own. 
Dominions. He marched firſt againſt the two 
* Pukes: Thoſe Lords, who were conſcious that 
they were not in a Condition to oppoſe their So- 
vereign's Forces, fled to avoid falling into his 
Hands. The Puke of Beneventum is ſald to have 
periſhed at Sea, on his Way to take Refuge in 
Ereece; but the Duke of Spoleto retired to Rome, 
where he found an Aſylum in the Pope's Pro- 
tection. | 
Fe King of the Lombard:, after having . 
bliſhed his Authority in the Cities of Beneventum 
and Spoleto, ſent to . the Duke of Spoleto 
from the Governor of Rome, for the Empe- 
ror. And, upon his Refuſal to deliver him, 


marched directly to Rome, took four ſmall Places 


WA the Campagnia, and eſpe- 


cially ſome Lands which belong'd to the Pope; 
and afterwards incamp'd in Sight of Rome, which 


he 
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he threatened to beſiege, unleſs his rebellious Sub- 
ject was ſurrendered to him. 

The Pope perceived aright, chat he had been 
too haſty in declaring himſelf. His Authority 
was indeed ſuperior to that of the Governor of 
the City, by the Credit and Influence he had with 

the People: But that People, tho' terrible to 


their own Magiſtrates in a Sedition, were not ca- 
pable of ſupporting a long Siege againſt regular 


Troops, and diſciplin'd Soldiers inured to War. 
The Emperor's Aid was uncertain; and the Pope 


beſides no leſs afraid of it than of the Armies of ” 
the Lombards. In this Perplexity, he made no 


Scruple to call a foreign Power into Laly, con- 
trary to his Duty to his Sovereign. i 


Charles Martel at that Time governed 1 OE 


| French Monarchy with abſolute Authority, in the 


Name and weak. Reign of the laſt of the Mero- © 


 wingians. , That Prince was the Hero of his 
Times; he had lately triumphed in the Plains of 


Tours over an innumerable Army of Arabs and 


Sarazens, who came from Spain into France, and 
had over-ran all the Provinces on the other Side | 
8 195 
Gregory wrote very prefling Letters to him, to : 
implore his Protection againſt the Lombards; : and 


by a Conduct which never had Example, in or- 


der to obtain the Aid he demanded, he offered 
Charles the Exarchate of Rome, and the Dignity 
of honorary Conſul; that is to "ſay , he offered to 
withdraw himſelf from his . to his law- 
ful Sovereign, to whom alone it belonged, to diſ- 
poſe of the Government of Rome, and to confer | 


thoſe honourable Titles; as Gregory II. himſelf 
- agreed in the Letter wrote by that Pontiff to 


the Emperor Leo, of which we have ſpoke above. 
The Pope added in his Letter to Charles, el 
indeed 
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indeed St. Peter was powerful enough to defend his 
Patrimony alone, and to avenge himſelf upon the 
Tombards, his Enemies; but that the great Saint 
rejoiced to put the Affection and Zeal of his Chil- 5 
dren to a Trial; and concluded with conjuring ; 
Charles Mariel to give Ear to his Prayers; leſt, 
aid he, St. Peter ſhould one Day ſhut the Gates 
of Heaven againſt him. 5 
This odd Mixture of ſpiticual Motives, a In- : 
T tereſts purely temporal, had no great Effect upon 
the French Prince; he was, befides, in a ſtrict Al. 
Hance with Liitprand, who had ſupplied him with 
powerful Succours againſt the Sarazens; and Hi- - 


ſtory even tells us, that this Prince, as a Mark of 


| his Eſteem for the King of the Lombards, had 
before ſent his young Son Pepin into Hay, in 
order that he had cut off his Hair (a Kind of 
| military Adoption, which may be conſidered as 
the Origin of Knighthood,) | Charles therefore did 
not think proper to have any Part in this Affair; 
he contented himſelf with fending Embaſſadors ro 
the King of the Lombards, to delire him to fpare 
ſome Lands which belonged to the Church of 
Rome, and were called the Courts or Halls of St. 
| Peter, Luilprand, in regard to him, ſuſpended his 
lacurſions, and retired to | Pavia, but without aban- 
dotng his Conqueſts. 


The Pope, the Emperor Loo, ad 0 5755 


Martel died the the ſame Year, 741. Zachariah *, 
who ſucceeded Gregory, found a favourable Op- 
portunity to bring the French into his Intereſts. 
Charles: Martel had three Sons, Carloman, Pepin, 
and GriFor. That Prince before his Death, had 
divided the whole Body of the Monarchy between 
, the two eldeſt, as he had done ta f 


* The Pope Zachaviab brings the French into his Intereſts. - 
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le had given Carloman, though under the Title 
of Maire du Palais, Auſtraſia, Suabia, and Thurin- 

gia, Pepin, in the ſame Quality, had for his Share, 
| Neuſtria, Burgundy, Septimania, and Provence, But 
Griffon had only a Kind of Principality, compoſed 
of ſome ſmall Territories ſeparate rom the Do- 
minions of his two Brothers. Carloman, about the 
Year-745. from the Motive of Piety, renounced 
| ſecular Greatneſs; and though he had Children, 
_ refigned the Office of Maire du Palais, and the 
_ Government of the Dominions allotted to him, and 
ſhut himſelf up in the Monaſtery of Mon!-Cafin in 
Lab, where he embraced the monaſtick Life, 
Griffon, of a turbulent Spirit, having taken Arms 
under Pretext of the Inequality of his Father's Par- 
tition, loſt all by his Defeat, and was reduced to 
take Refuge in . ; ſo that Pepin re-united 
_ the whole French Monarchy under his own Admi- 
niſtration. 5 
In this high Degree of Power, he wanted nothing | 
5 but the Title of King, which a young Prince of 
the Blood of Clovis, named Childerick III. conti- 
nued to have. Pepin would have been very glad _ 
to diveſt him of that auguſt Title, as he had done 
of the Sovereign Power: But in whatever Depen- 
dance he held the Nobility and Peers of France, 
he did not find them inclined to violate the Oath 

of Fidelity, which they had taken to their lawful 
Sovereign. Pepin, to remove that Scruple, and 
give a Colour of Juſtice, and even an Appearance 

of Piety, to what he undertook out of pure Am- 

bition, agreed to take the Pope's Advice upon 

that Head. It was reſolved, that Depuries ſhould 
be fent to Rome, in the Name of the whole French 
Nation; but the artful Maire du Palais, had the 
Addreſs to cauſe that Commiſſion to be given to 
1 10 of his W Barchard, Biſhop 0 . 
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. Burgh, or . urtsburgh, and Fulrad, Abbot of Se. 


- Dennis, and Arch-Chaplain of the Palace, or, as EA 

he i is otherwiſe called, Arch-Prieſt of France. © . lig 

It was the Cuſtom in that Age to conſult the Ei 

Popes, not only in regard to the Preheminence of 6 

their See, but becauſe the Clergy of Rome paſſed an 

for the moſt Learned, and the beſt read in the = 

Laws of the Church; "and in this grand Affair, the -o* 

Pope was conſidered as the greateſt Caſuiſt in the © 

© Chriſtian World, The French Envoys aſked Za- v6 
cCbariab, which he thought moſt worthy of the "on 

5 Crown; a young Prince, buried in Sloth —— = 3 
Obſcurity, who only wore that Crown as an — 
AuƷceleſs Weight; or his Miniſter, who without the — 
Title of King, ſuſtained all the Cares and FO - LY jet 

8 of the Government. = 

Ihe Pontiff, who was not ignorant of Pepirs 3 

1 Power, and the Support it might afford hin, of 
u, — his Anſwer by his own Intereſts; the Ora- 5 
ale explained itſelf in favour of the moſt power- m 
ful. The Pope did more; in following the Cuſtom | p 

of thoſe who have no other Vicus but to extend 

their Authority, the cunning Pontiff, inſtead of [p 

the Advice aſked of him, gave a Permiſſion not, i. 

| aſked; and ſome Hiſtorians even pretend, tar ph. 

he aſſumed the Stile of Command, and decreed” 4 

that Childerick ſhould be depoſed, and Pepin placed 1 


upon the Throne; which afterwards was aftually KF þÞþ 
put in Execution; but, only in virtue of a Reſo- FF 
_ lation of the States of France aſſembled at Soifſons 8 
in the Year 751, in which Pepin's Party were |, d 
ſtronger than that of the unfortunate Childerick. 55 
The new King was the firſt of the French So- 


vereigns, who added to his Inſtalment, the Ce- h 
remony of Coronation, to ſoften in the Eyes of | &XF 
the People, what fo violent an Enterprize might — 
have in it of odious and urjuſt; and perhaps to 2 


render : 


* 
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render his Perſon more venerable by religious Ce- 
remonies, and to cover it under the Cloak of Re- 
5 ligion, againſt the Attempts to which Ulurpers 
are generally expoſed. | 
5 2 in the interim had reſumed his Arms, 
and purſued, with great Ardour, the general De- 
ſign of his Nation. The Pope, who apprehended, 
that Rome would fall into his Hands, before he 
could receive Aid from the Greeks or French, went 
_ to.Terni to the King of the Lombards; and ma: 
naged fo artfully with that Prince, who was natu» 20 
rally very pious, that he obtained Peace for the 4 
Eqperor's Dominions. But under the expreſſed | 
Pretence of diſcharging the Duty of a good Sub- I 
ject, and labouring for his Sovereign's Intereſts, 
be made the whole Advantage of the Negotiation 
his own; and engaged Luitprand to give the Church 
_ of Rome thoſe four Cities, of which he had poſſeſ- Ne 
" BN fed himſelf in the laſt War, and which Zachariab _ 
oP made no Scruple to n to himſelf, to o the | 
Prejudice of his Sovereign. — 
That Pontiff died about th 1 752. A - 
Do | Prieſt named Stephen was his Succeſſor; but not 
„I living above two Days after his Election, as he = 
_ had not been conſecrated, moſt Hiſtorians, ac- q | 
| cording to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, have not 2 
reckoned him in the Number of the Popes. A 
Deacon of the Roman Church, named alſo Stephen, 
and ſecond of that Name, was placed in the Chair 
l Peter, and reſumed the Deſigns of his Pre- 
FCͤ ©. 
h Various Revolutions had alſo happened eng | 
5 the Lombardi. Luitprand being dead, Hildebrand 
his Nephew, whom he had affociated with him- 
ſelf during his Life in the Sovereignty, was ac- 
knowledged his Succeſſor. But he had ſcarce been 
ſeven Months upon the Throne, before the Lom- 
bards, 
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bards, diſguſted with his Government, ſet Rachis; 
Duke of Friuli, in his Place. This Prince, to ſhew 


himſelf worthy of the Choice with which the Na- 
tion had honoured him, raiſed a powerful Army, 


and invaded the Emperor's Territories. The Event © 


of that War is foreign to my Subject. 


IAI ſhall only obſerve, that this Prince ſome time. 
after, from the Motive of Piety, and after the 
Example of Carloman, embraced the monaſtick 
Life in the celebrated Abbey of Moni. Caſſin. The 
Lombards, after his Abdication, decreed the Crown 


to * Aſtolpho his Brother, an haughty Prince, cou- 


rageous, full of Ambition, and whom we ſhall ſee 
mount the Stage, and diſpute the Empire of Italy, 
with Szephen II. The Lombard with open Force, 
and Sword in Hand; and the Pontiff with In- 
trigues and Addreſs, always covered with the In- 
tereſt of Heaven; a Motive of which he made ſuc- 
ceſsful Uſe in embroiling the French with the Lom 
bards in his Favour. . 
Aſbolpbo employed the two firſt Vears of bis 
Reign in eſtabliſhing himſelf upon the Throne. 
and in diſcovering the Forces of his own Do- 
- minions, and the Condition of his Neigh- 
bours. He even made a Truce of forty Years 
during that Time with the Republick ; that is to 
ſay, with the Subjects of the Empire. But as the 
Generality of Sovereigns regard the moſt ſacred 
Treaties as only proviſional, the Lombard, ap- 


prized of the Exarch Eulicbiubs Weakneſs, fell 


ſuddenly, and without any Declaration of War upon 
the City of Ravenna, which the Exarch, after a 
weak Reſiſtance, ſurrendered upon Terms. All 
the other Places of the Exarchate followed the Ex- 
ample of the Capital, and opened their Gates to 


che Victor. 


* 


* Or Aiftulpho. 
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of the Papal Power: .- 
- The Pope, alarmed at the Rapidity of his Con- 


queſts, and apprehending that he would turn his 
Arms againſt Rome, diſpatched Courier upon 
Courier to ſollicit the Emperor to ſend Aid into 


Haly, whilſt the Governor of Rome cauſed ſeveral 


Bodies of Troops to march into it from the Places | 
which till acknowledged the Authority of the Em- 8 


pire.. 


Houſes and Caſtles, without ſparing thoſe of the. 


Pope, which were called, as we have laid before, 
the Courts of St. Peter. 5 


The People of Rome impatiently ede Aid 


from Conſtantinople. But beſides the great Di- 
ſtance, and continual Wars, which the Emperor 
Conſtantine was obliged to ſuſtain againſt the Sa- 
racens and Bulgarians, and which would not ad- 
mit his ſending an Army ſo ſuddenly into Italy; 
he believed it ſufficient, for the Majeſty of the 


Empire, to ſend Fob his Secretary to the King 
of the Lombardi, to complain of the Infraction of 
the Truce, and to reclaim the Exarchate with all 
Its Dependances. N 


* WT 


Aſolpbo, informed of the Meafures taken adit | 
him, ſent to ſummons the Inhabitants of Rome 
to acknowledge him their Sovereign; and to pay 

him by way of Tribute, as they did the Exarchs, 
a Sols POr per Head; he founded his Pretenſions 
in this Manner, that as that City, formerly the 

Capital of the World, was then Part of the Exar- 

chate of Ravenna, of which he was Maſter, it 
ougnht to follow the Fortune of that good Govern? 
ment, and acknowledge him as its Prince; and 
the better to determine the Citizens of that great 
City to open their Gates to him, he entered their 
: ee at the Head of his Army, laid the Coun- 
try waſte, burnt all before him, and plundered the 
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But a mere Negotiator, without the Forces ne- 


_ ceffary: to give Weight to his Propofals, had no 


Succeſs. The Lombard, to amuſe the E 2 


and the Inhabitants of Rome, contented himſelf 


with ſending an Embaſſador to Conſtantinople, and, 


at the ſame Time, kept Rome cloſely blocked up, 


in hopes of reducing it to ſurrender by F amine, and 5 
f the want of Proviſions. | 
The Pope, who was afraid of falling 4 into Sub- 
jection to him, reſumed the ancient Scheme of his 
Predeceſſors, and reſolved to implore Aid from 
the French. He flattered himſelf, that he ſhould 
drive the Lombards by their Arms not only out of 


the Territory of Rome, but the Exarchate, without 
any Reaſon to fear that the French would entertain 


5 Thoughts of eſtabliſhing their Power in a Region 
- ſo remote from their own Country, and in a Can- - 
ton ſituated in the Midſt of Provinces dependant 
either upon the Greek Empire, or the King of the 
Lombards. But as he was apprehenſive, that the 
principal Citizens of Rome might be averſe to cal- 
ling in a foreign Power without the Conſent of . 
their Sovereign, he had Recourſe to the grand 
Machine Religion, ſo capable of determining 
Mank ind, and againſt which the common People 5 


eſpecially never make any Reſiſtance. 


He appointed publick Prayers to be ſaid, to 
| implore the Aid of Heaven. He afterwards made 
ſolemn Proceſſions, in which the Relicks and 
Images of the Saints were expoſed, with whatever 
excites Veneration in the Minds of good Chri- 
ſtians. Even the Treaty of Peace, which the 
Lombard had broken, was faſtened to the Croſs, 
as it were to demand Juſtice of God for the In- 


fraction of his Engagement. 


The Pope, followed by all the Clergy of Rome, 


appeared in this Proceſſion bare-legged, with their 


Heads 
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Heads covered with Aſhes. He at length got 15 
into the Pulpit, and in a pathetick Diſcourſe, in- 

terrupted from time to time by Sighs and Tears, 


be repreſented to the Multitude chat ſurrounded 
him, the unfortunate Condition of Italy, the want 


of Power, and Remoteneſs of the Greek Emperors, El, 
the Ambition and Ferocity of the Lombards, and 


eſpecially the Danger of the City of Rome, ſhould 
2M Fall into their Hands, He einer, the Ca- 


lamities and terrible Conſequences of a City car- 


ried by Storm; Men put to the Sword, Prieſts 
butchered at the Altars, the Chaſtity of Wives and 
Maids expoſed to the Brutality of the Soldier ; 


and the furious Lombards carry ing Fire and Sword 
on all Sides, and rene wing the ſad Remembrance 


of the Cruelty of the Goths and Vandals. T0. 
The whole Aſſembly could not hear ſo moving 
a Diſcourſe, without Groans mingled with Tears. 
The Pope“ ſeeing how much they were affected 

with it, and in a Manner tranſported with Grief, 


cried out, as if ſuddenly inſpired by Heaven, | 


That it was the Will of God, they ſhould addreſs 

themſelves to Pepin, the Son of an illuſtrious 
Father, in Conſideration of whom Rome had 
formerly been delivered from the Arms of King 


 Luitprand, Every Body applauded this Propoſal ; 


and the Pontiff made his political Projects paſs for 
Revelation, though they had no other Source than 
the Deſire of ridding bimſelf of all Se to 


1 temporal Princes. 


With this View he ſent a De into Fance, 
with a Letter for King Pepin, full of the warmeſt 
and moſt affecting Expreſſions, and exhorting him 

to er Rome from the Tyranny of the Lom- 


»The rope Stephen II. calls in 9 2 to reduce the Power of 
the Lombard in 260 


 bards. 


| bards, He hon bing by the nude <a 


| ſend Embaſſadors to him, by whoſe means he. 55 
might paſs into France, to inform him iu Perſon | 
of the Condition in which Haly then was. There 
is another of the ſame Pontiff's Letters extant, 
which he addreſſes to the Lords of France, and 
wherein he conjures them to be favourable to him 
with the King; that is to ſay, that they would in- 
duce him to take Arms againſt the Lombard; and 
he promiſed them, that by the Interceſſion of St. 
Peter, whoſe own Cauſe it is, ſays he, their Sins 
ſhould be obliterated, and they ſhould- obtain for 
their good Offices an hundred- fold in this World, 


and eternal Life in the other. 
Pepin, at his Requeſt ſent Chrodegand, Biſhop 


SET of Metz, and Duke Aufarins into Italy. Thoſe, 
twꝛo Envoys went firſt to Aſtolpho, whom they _ 
ſired in the Name of the King their Maſter to grant 
a Suſpenſion Arms; and that during the Truce, 


8 che Pope and principal Citizens of Rome might re- 


Pair to Pavia, in order to terminate all Differences 
8 Ae 6 
.  Aſtolpho, whe did not care to em the Arms 5 75 
ha French into his Dominions, cauſed the Blockade 
of Rome to be raiſed, and out of regard for Pe- 


Pin, conſented to an Interview with the Pope. 


The French Envoys went afterwards to Rome, where 
they found an Officer from the Emperor, Who 


had brought an Order from that Prince * in Writ- 


ing, directed to the Pope, by which he commanded _ 
him to repair with that Officer to the Court of the 
King of the Lombardi, and to reclaim the Ex- 


archate and Pertapolis. 


This Order of the Sovereign? 8 being conform- 


able to the Fope s ſecret Vieus, he ſet out from 


* Regian Tx ionen. 


Rome 


* : b . 1 
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Rome with the Emperor's Envoy, and thoſe of the 


King of France. When he was near Pavia, Aſtol- 
pho ſent to tell him that he muſt not-preſume to 
talk of reſtoring Ravenna, the Exarchate, and 
the other Places of the Empire in the Audience he 


mould give him. But Stephen replied with great 


Conſtancy, that no Fear ſhould prevent him from 
 eExhorting him to reſtore to every one what was 
their Right, The Emperor's Envoy. being ar- 


' rived at Pavia, made warm Inſtances for that Re- 
fſtitution; he even offered conſiderable Sums by 


way of Amends, and to defray the Expences of 
the War. The Pope, on his Side, made uſe of 
Intreaties, and repreſented to the King of the 
TLombards, that he could not keep two Provinces, 
which from immemorial Time had made Part of 
the Empire. Aſtolpbo replied fiercely, that ſuch 


Diſcourſe became him leſs than any one; that he 
could not forget, it was at the Deſire of the two 


| Popes Gregory, and even at his own, that the Lom- 
 bards had made War with the Emperors as Here- 


_ ticks; and that he well knew to defend andretain 


Conqueſts, which had ceſt him immenſe Sums, 


and the beſt Blood of his Nation. Pepir's Envoys, 


ſeeing there was no room to expect the Concluſion 
of a Peace, confined themſelves to demanding of 
Aſtalpho, in the Name of the King their Maſter, a 
Paſſport for their Safe-conduct of the Pope into 
Hance. It is not eaſy to expreſs the Surprize and 


Rage of the King of Lombardy upon this Pro- 


poſal. He ſaw plainly that ſo extraordinary a 
Journey concealed ſecret Deſigns, of which the _ 


Event could never be in his Favour. He ſent ſome 


Lombard Lords to the Pope to diſſuade him from 
it; but finding him unalterable, he was obliged 
at length to give his Conſent, and the Paſs was 
granted. The Pope immediately fet forwards 3 
i ene be e wee eee paſſed 
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paſſed with extreme Diligence through the Domi 
nions of Aſtolpho, for fear of being ſtopt; and ar. 


5 rived ſafe in the Territory of France. 


When Pepin received Advice that he 


arrived in his Dominions, he firſt ſent the Abbot 


Fulrad, Arch-Chaplain, or Maſter of the Cha- 


pel of the Palace, and the Duke Rotard to meet 

him. Charles, the King's eldeſt Son, a Prince of 
twelve Years old, followed them ſoon after, and 

conducted the Pope to the Caſtle of Pont- yon in 
Cbampaigne, where the King then was. The Pope 
was received at the Court of France, with all the 
Marks of Reſpect due to the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the common Father of all Chriſtians. 

The Pontiff offered Pepin magnificent Preſents, 

; and ordered a great Quantity to be diſtributed 
amongſt the principal Lords of the Court, in or- 
der to engage them in his Intereſts, In the pub- 
lick Audience which he obtained the next Day, 
he proftrated himſelf at the King's Feet with the 

FEccleſiaſticks in his Train, all dreſt in Sackcloth, 

with their Heads covered with Aſhes, conjuring 
that Prince, by the Merits of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, to deliver the Roman People from the Per- 

Es ſecution of the Lombards. The Pope continued 
in that Poſture, and would not riſe, till the King 
and the principal Lords of France offered him their 
Hands, as a Mark and Pledge of the Protection 


they granted him. The Pope and King after- 


wards withdrew to confer in private; and Pepin 
Promiſed the ſovereign Pontiff upon Oath, to cauſe 
the Exarchate with its hs Eng to be reſtored 
to the Empire. 
© Whilſt the Court was at Pont- yon, the King and 
: the Pontiff often ſaw each other, They had each 
their particular Views; and were both intent upon 
furping this Interview to their own Advantage. 
> Perus 
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Pepin was not without Diſquiet in Regard to his 
Succeſſor: The French had indeed cleQed, him 
King; but not yer explained themſelves concern- 
ing his Poſterity; and tho' in the firſt Race the 
Crown had been hereditary, the Form, of Go- 
vernment ſeemed to have been changed by the 
Abdication of Childerick ; and Pepin apprehended 
that the French would retain the Right of Elecs 
tion, ſo much in Favour of publick Liberty; and 
that after his Death the Crown might be tranſ- 
ferred into another Houſe. He was particularly 
Afraid, left that Choice ſhould fall upon Dro- 


gon, the Son of Carloman, his eldeſt Brother; 


whoſe Memory was {till dear to the principal ; 


* 


Lords of the Kingdom of Auſtraſia. 


Peaoepin, to eſtabliſn the Crown in his Houſe, 


propoſed to the Pope, under Pretext of renew- 


ing the Ceremony of his Coronation, the con- 
ſecrating his two Sons, Charles and Carloman, at 
the ſame Time; with the View, that the Venera- 
tion which all the French had for the Pope, and 
the Requeſt and Counſels of that Pontiff, might 
| induce them to acknowledge the two young Prin- 


ces for his Succeſſors. 


fices, in Hopes of gaining others from him of no 


leſs Advantage to. himſelf: And thoſe two able 
- Politicians formed a ſtrict Alliance, which their 
mutual Intereſt cemented. The Pope, who ſaw 
clearly the King's Occaſion for him, opened him- 


ſelf to that Prince upon the principal Motive of 


his Journey; and tho? his Predeceſſors and him- 
| {elf had only ſollicited the Reſtitution of the Ex- 


archate in Favour of the Empire, of which it was 
Part, this Pontiff was not aſhamed to make the 


the 
reſtore it either to the Empire or Emperors; oy 


4. 
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| "Stephen readily offered to do the King theſe Of- 


= Hog promiſe, that when he ſhould have expeld 
ombards out of that Province, he would never 
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made 55 paſs an Atticipated Donation, - 


4 | jointly by the King and b Children * „The Pope, — 
after having taken theſe Meaſures with Pe pin, with- 


drew to the Abbey of St. Dennis, whilſt 125 Kin 


repaired to Crecy f upon the Oiſz, where he held 
Parliament, in order to reſolve in it upon a War 


againſt the Lombardi, acebrdlingr to his Agree- 


ment with the Pope. It was not without Surprize, 


that Aſſembly ſaw Carloman, the eldeſt Brother 7 
of Pepin, arrive, who, as we have faid before, had 
ſhut himſelf up in the Monaſtery of Mont. Caſin, 


ſituate in the Dominions of the King of Lombardy. 


That Prince, who very much ſuſpected the Pop —_ 


Journey, and apprehended that he would . a 
the French to declare againſt him, had required 


the Abbot of Mont-Ca/ſin to ſend Prince Carloman 
to the Parliament of 2wiercy, in order to traverſe = 
his Negotiations, + Carloman obeyed his Superior, 

f and perhaps was not ſorry to reviſi Prance, and 
to ſee his Children, whom Pepin, ſince his Eleva- 
tion to the Throne, kept in an Obſcurity unwor⸗ 

thy of their Birth. That Prince, upon his Arri- 
val at Quiercy, repreſented to the King, his Bro- 
ther, and the principal Lords of the Kingdom, 
the Miſeries and fatal Effects of a War in a remote 


0 of which the Succeſs was very doubtful ; 
and as he 


itſelf regarded ſolely the Emperor of Conſtantino- 


1 „Sovereign of Jtaly, and that the Pope could 
have no other Share in it, at moſt, than what 


| related to ſome ſmall Places taken by the Lom- | 


* He obtains an ant ipirated Donation of the Exarchilte 


From Pepin. 


+ Mr. Heury [TP Chiiftac or Queer 90 3 
4 A conſiderable Difference between the Monks of thoſe | 
Days, and their modern Brethren ; A Friar obeys his Abbot, 


Contrary t ta the Pope 9 Inteteſe . 
50 Beaards, 


. er 


was not apprized of the ſecret Deſigns 
of the Pope and the King, he added, that the War 
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the Princes his Children, who r at the 
E 2 ſame 
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in * . they . not yet 1 06 hag "The 
humble and mortified Habit of a ſimple Monk, 
which he wore, added new Weight to his Rea- 
125 ſons, and augmented the Reſpect and Veneration 
of the whole Aſſembly. So that he obtained, be- 
fore War ſhould be declared againſt the King © of 
| Lombardy, that Embaſſadors ſhould be ſent to 
him to perſuade him to a Peace. 


Upon the Arrival of thoſe Envoys at Pods, 


the N egotiation began. Aſtolpho, for the Sake 
of Peace, was willing to recede from the Dutchy 
of Rome, as a Member of the Exarchate. He 
offered not to moleſt the Citizens of Rome an! 
further upon the Point of the Tribute, which chey : 
formerly paid the Exarchs: but he declared plain- 
ly, that he was determin'd not to part with the 
Exarchate and Perzapolis, which he had con- 
quered from the Greeks, whoſe Dominions, he 
ſaid, it did not in the leaſt concern the French 
Intereſt to defend, That Prince flattered him- 
| ſelf, that the Pope and the King would be equally | 
| ſatisfied with theſe Propoſals : But upon the Re- 


turn of the French Ambaſſadors, the Pope and 


the King firmly perſevered to inſiſt upon the Re- 
ſtitution of thoſe Provinces, in favour of the Em- 
pire. The War was at length reſolved; and 
the Pope, to rid himſelf of Prince Carloman, 
Who had endeavoured to fruſtrate all his Mea- 
ſures, in Concert with the King, cauſed him to 


be ſhut up in a Monaſtery in the City of Vienne, 
where he died the ſame Year. The carrying off 
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| ſame Time, gave Room to ſuſpect that their Fas 


ther? s Death had not been natural. 


"Whilſt the Pope ated this Part in the Theatre 
of France, and ſet theſe different Springs of his 
Policy in Motion there, that Pontiff was taken 


dangeroully ill at St. Dennis, where he generally 


reſided. He afterwards recovered; but in order 
to attract the Veneration of the French, he told 
the, King, and gave out publickly, that he 
owed the Recovery. of his Health folely to a ſur- 


prizing Miracle, which had been done in his Fa- 


your, and of which he relates the ſeveral Circum- 


tances in one of his Letters. 


He ſays, that having cauſed himſelf to be car- 
ried into the Church of St. Dennis, under the 
Bells, St. Peter and St. Paul appeared to him, 
followed by St. Dennis, who was attended by a 
Deacon and a Sub- deacon *“; and that this Saint 
held a Palm in one Hand and a Cenſer in the 
other. He leaves out nothing, and deſcribes ek. 


actly the Stature, Viſage, and Veſtments of all 


thoſe holy Perſonages. He adds, that St. Dennis 
made Interceſſion for him to the Prince of the 


Apoſtles ; that St. Peter anſwered him, that he 


granted him the fick Perſon's Health; and that 
St. Dennis advancing at the ſame Time, ſaid to 
him: Peace be with you, Brother; fear not, you 
| © ſhall ſoon return to your Church : Ariſe, conſe- 
© crate this Altar in Honour of God, and the 
c two Apoſtles, who have reſtored your Healthz 
and celebrate Maſs upon it in thankfgiving _ 


+ ſo great a Benefit. 


5 In this Manner the Pope publiſhed the Account 
| 1 this Miracle or Viſion. That Pontiff, find- 
ing himſelf cured, immediately applied to the 


- | ein of the Orders of Heaven. Every 


Thing was prepared in the Church of St. Dennis, 


Some Hiſtorians ſay a Prieſt and a Deacon, 


as ' ar acs ©. , @AS ans hon , 


far _ 
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for the Conſecration of this Altar; ian Num- 
bers of People ran from all Parts, to be preſent 
at a Ceremony preſcribed by the Mouth of St. 
Dennis himſelf. It is not poſſible to ſay to what a 


Degree the Report of ſo many wonderful Things 
encreaſed the Pope's Credit and Eſtimation 


| _ amongſt the French. 


"Phe Holy Father: reſalved.2o.cikethe Ade: 


| rage of this Diſpoſition of the People for keep- 


ing his Word with Pepin. The very Day he con- 


ſecrated the Altar and ſaid Maſs at it, he crowned 
the King, Queen Bertha his Wife, and the Prin- 


ces Charles and Carloman their Children. He ad- 
ded an Excommunication to that Ceremony, \ 
which he thundered out againſt all the French, 
that after Pepin's Death ſhould propoſe any other 
Prince or Lord for his Succeſſor, who ſhould not 


be of his Blood; and the more firmly to engage 


= Pepin and the Privicea his Sons to make War ; 


- againſt the King of the Lombards, he publickly 


declared them Patricii ( Proteftors, Patrons) of © 

Rome. Pepin however ſent Embaſſadors three ſe- 
veral Times to Aſtolpho, to exhort him to reſtore 
to the Empire and the Church of Rome the Places 


and Caſtles he had ſeized: Which Steps he took 
by the Pope's Conſent, who, from the Uncer- 
tainty of the Event of this War, was ſtill willing 
to retain, for ſome Time, the Merit of acting 


only for the Intereſts of the ne his So- 


vereign. 


Aſtolpho, on "4 Side, 8 could not imagine 


that the French would determine to paſs the Alps 
for the Intereſt of the Greeks, with whom they 


were in no Alliance, declared his Reſolution to 
2 his Conqueſis: And in the mean time, 


to prevent Surprize, threw ſeveral Bodies of 


Troops into the Defiles of the Mountains, to dif- 


ute the Fg of them. 


Pepin, 8 
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- Pepin, at the Pope's Inſtances, did not fail. to 
3 he forced choſe Paſſes; nothing could 
reſiſt the Valour of his Soldiers; they drove all 
before them. He afterwards entered the Plain, 
ſpread Terror on all Sides, and having ravaged | 
the Country, ſat down before Pavia, which he 
| beſieged. It was the ſtrongeſt Place, and, in a 
Manner, the Balwark of Lombardy. Aſtolpho had 
fut himſelf up in it with his beſt Troops: The 
Siege was long, and the Defence very vigorous 
and obſtinate; but A/tolpbo apprehending that he 
mould be overpowered at length by the French 
Arms, a Negotiation was 8 The Holy 
Father made himſelf Mediator in it; whether it 
were to prevent the Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood, 
or perhaps out of Fear, if Pepin ſhould: carry 
that Place, leſt he ſhould puſh his Conqueſts far- 
ther, and make himſelf Maſter of all Lay,. 
Whichever of theſe was his Motive, after many 
Conferences it was at laſt agreed, that AAC b 
| ſhould reſign the Exarchate to the King of France, 
and the Courts of St. Peter to the Pope: And, 
for the Execution of bis Engagement, he deli- 
vered forty Hoſtages, choſen out of the principal 
Lords of his Nation. Pepin, perſuaded that with 
ſuch Pledges the Lombard would not dare to 
fail in performing Conditions, thought proper to 
_ reſume his Route to France, before che Snow = 
ſhut up the Paſſes of the Alps, and at the fame 
Time caufed the Pope to be reconducted to 
Nome, by Prince Jerom, the natural Son of Charles 
Mariel, and Fulrad, Abbot of St. Dennis. N 
4 Adolgbo believed that the Abſence of the French 5 
diſcharged him from the Obſervation of a Treaty 
which only che Fear of their Arms had induced 
him to ſign. He was extremely enraged againſt 
the Pope, who had drawn ſuch formidable- | 
mies upon tom and to be revepged, reſolved, 


hilt 


| : r Pep REY | 
_ whilſt Winter prevented the French from repuling 


the Alps, to attempt the Siege of Rome; convinc'd 


that Succefs would either cauſe his Breach of Pro- 
miſe to be forgot, or put him into a Condition not 


to fear the Effect of it; and he began the Execus 


tion of this ſecret Deſign, by delaying, upon diffe- 


rent Pretexts, the Evacuation of the Places he was 


to reſtore to the Pope and the Empire. 


He re. aſſembled with the utmoſt Expedition 
72 tis Troops diſperſed in ſeveral Places, made new 
Levies in ſecret, marched directly to Rome, in- 
veſted it, and ſummoned the Inhabitants to deliver 


up the Pope, under Pretext that he had drawn the 


Frencb into Italy. Aſtolpho flattered himſelf, that 
the Nomans, 5 avoid the Dangers of a Siege, 


would put the Pope into his Hands; or at leaſt, 


that this Propoſal would find Adherents, and ex- 
cite Diviſion in the City. But all the Citizens con- 


tinned firmly attached to the ſovereign Pontiff; 


and even ſuſtained the Attacks of the Lombards 
with ſo much Courage for almoſt three Months, 
that they hah the French time to ene to thelr 6 


5 Aid. 


The Pope, (o halten Pepin s March, wrote him - 
Letters upon Letters. Nothing is more pathe- 
1 than that Pontiff's Expreſſions: I conjure 

you, in the Name of God (addreſſing himſelf to 

the King of France, and his Sons) by the glori- 

* fied Virgin, by all celeſtial Virtues, and by St. 


Peter, who conſecrated you King, to deliver us 


from the Arms of the Lombard, and to put us . 
into Poſſeſſion of the Places included in the 
© Donation, which you have made to St. Peter 


« your Protector. You know, that we have con- 


© fided the Intereſts of the Holy Church to you; 


© and you ſhall render an Account to God and St. 


© Peter, at the terrible Day of Judgment of the 
2 which you ſhall __ in ir Defence. Tis 
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to you that ſo meritorious a Work has been re 
; < ſerved; none of your Anceſtors have been di- 
. ſtinguiſhed by ſo glorious a Grace of Heaven. 


It is you alone, whom God, in his eternal Pre- 


ſoience, has choſen for this great Work; for thoſe 
© whom he hath predeſtined he hath hath called, 


5 * and thoſe he hath called, he hath juſtified. 


In this Manner did the Pope apply the aweful 
| Myſteries of Grace and Predeſtination to the Ad- 
vancement of his temporal Power. At length, as 
the Aid did not yet appear, and the Lombards re- 
doubled their Efforts, that Pontiff had Recourſe 
to an Artifice, groſs indeed, and even void of al! 
Probability, but which ſhews the Genius of that 


Age, and how much Men were liable to be im- 


| Poſed on by whatever carried the Face of Rel 


Sion. 


The Pope ſent a Letter to the King, in the 
Name of St. Peter, as having fallen from Heaven. 
This Letter was addreſſed to Pepin, his Children, 
the Lords of the Nation, the whole People, and 
the Armies of France. The Title of this Letter 
zͤ in Imitation of the canonical Epiſtles, and be- 
gins in theſe Words: Peter, an Apoſtle of Jeſus 
« Chriſt, Son of the living God. I conjure you, 


« ſays that Apoſtle, to make your Troops march 


immediately to the Relief of the Church of Rome. 
© Suffer not my City and People of Rome to be 
5 E 3 by the Lombardi, if you would ſave 
„ your- Souls and Bodies from eternal Fire. If 
Jou readily obey, you ſhall overcome all your 
o Enemies, live long, enjoy the Fruits of the Earth, 
and eternal Life hereafter. Otherwiſe, I declare . 
by the Authority of the Bleſſed Trinity, and the 
5 Power of my Apoſtleſhip, that you ſhall never 


* partake of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


It would be hard to believe, that this Pontiff 2 
could have carried Tee wer Fiction to fo great 


ay 
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an Height, if his Letters were not il « extant; 
nor are we leſs ſurprized to find a kind of Equivoca- 


tion in them, of which it is ſo eaſy to diſcover the 


Illuſion; I mean thoſe Expreſſions, wherein the ve- 
nerable Name of the Church, which ought never 


to be employed, but to ſignify the Aſſembly of the 


Faithful, is uſed for the temporal Intereſts annexed 


to the Holy See; the Flock of Jeſus Chriſt is made 
to ſignify their Bodies, and not Souls; the tempo- 
- Ft Promiſes of the old Law are blended with the 
ſpiritual ones of the Goſpel ; and the moſt ſacred 
Motives of os ſubſticured to an Any of ns 


State. 


bards, raiſed the Siege of Rome, formed that of 


Pavia, and puſted it with ſo much Vigour, that 
Aſtolpho, to. ſave his Capital, and perhaps his 
Cron, demanded Peace upon whatever Condi- 


tions his Enemy ſhould think fit to preſcribe. That 


great Affair was negotiated in the Preſence of the 
Emperor Conſtantine's Embaſſadors. They had 
landed at Marſeilles, but upon being informed 
that Pepin was at that Time actually before Pavia, 


they repaired with all Expedition to his Camp. 

The Pope, after Pepin had entered Italy, made 
the Donation he had obtained from that Prince no 
longer a Myſtery; whereſore Conſtantine's Mini- 

ſters, after having congratulated Pepin upon the 


Succeſs of his Arms, repreſented to him, that the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis were Part of the Empire; 


that the Lombards indeed, in Breach of a Treat 


of Peace, and even whilſt the Emperor was em- 
| E ployed 


| 
6 
1 
4 


Pepin, as great a Sete an as he was, was not 
Proof againſt theſe holy Quibbles; he believed it 
concerned his Salvation, to diveſt the King of the 
Lombards of the Exarchate, in order to give it to 
the Pope, in Prejudice of the Emperor, to whom 
it belonged. With this View he repaſſed the Abs 
at the Head of a powerful Army, beat the Lom- 


r eee e eee 


"i... eq} he Rib a and Progreſe | 
: ployed i in a War with the Saracens, and the com- 
mon Enemies of Chriſtendom, had poſſeſſed: them- 
ſelves of thoſe Provinces ; but that he was too 
Juſt, to intend the enriching of the Pope, a Sub- 
ject of the , with the Spoils of his Sove- 
reign. 
a Pepin replied, that — had paſſed the Alps to no 
other End than to deliver the Pope from the Vexa- 
tions of the Lombard; that he had vowed all his 
Conqueſts to St. Peter; that God had bleſt his In- 
tentions and Arms with Succeſs; and that he 
| ſhould believe he merited the divine Indignation, 
if he failed in his Vows and Promiſes, With this 
dry Anſwer he diſmiſſed the Embaſſadors. He 
afterwards applied himſelf in putting it out of 
Aſtolpho's Power to fail a ſecond Time in his En- ne 
r / 
With this View, he 3 chat Prince to exe - 
cute the Treaty of Pavia directly, that is to ſay, to 
deliver the Exarchate and Pentapolis to his Commiſ- 
ſioners; that for the Expences of the War he ſhould 
A2 ive up Commachio, with the third Part of his Trea- 
1 ſures; and that himſelf and Succeſſors ſhould ac- - 
| knowledge themſelves the Vaſſals of the Crown 
of France for ever, and pay the ancient Tribute of 
twelve thouſand Crowns (Sols d'Or) which had 
been remitted in the Reign of Clotaire II. Aas 
hard for, a Sovereign as theſe Conditions 1 
Aſtolpbho was reduced to ſubmit to them, for the 
Preſervation of the reſt of his Dominions. He 
= delivered up two and twenty Places to the Abbot _ 
l FTaulrad, Pepin's Commiſſioner, who laid the Keys 
0 them upon the Tomb of St. Peter, with the Act 
of Donation made by that Prince of all the pro- 
| fitable Demeſne, always ſubject however to the So- 


r 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 85 the. 
| 1 1 1 Pepin delivers the Places taken from the Lombard: to the 


vereignty 
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vereignty of the Crown of France, as we ſhall ſee 


in the Sequel. 


Aſtolpho had Kferred, Ander different Pretexts, 


ſurrendring Ferrara, Ancona and Bologna, where 
he ſtill kept ſeveral Bodies of Troops in Gariſon; 


that haughty and valiant Prince, enraged to ſee 


| himſelf deprived of his Conqueſts by a Prieſt, 
waited a favourable Conjuncture, and the Advan- 


tage of a proper Time, to repoſſeſs himſelf of the 


Places he had been obliged to give up. But Death 
prevented the Execution of his Deſigns ; he was 


killed a Hunting by a Fall from his Horſe. 
The Lombards were divided in their Choice of 


5 his Succeſſor. Didier, Duke of Tuſcany, one of 


Aſtolpho's Generals, being himſelf at the Head of 


the Army, did not believe he ſhould find any 
Competitor. But the other Dukes of that Nation, 
whether diffatisfied to have their Equal for their 
- Maſter, ſent Deputies to Rachis, who had retired, 
a8 we have ſaid before, into the Monaſtery of 5 
Mont. Caſſin, to conjure that Prince to reaſcend 
the Throne; and to ſacrifice his Love for Retire- 
ment to the Safety of his People, and the com- 
ER mon Good of the whole Nation. : 
| Rachis did not ſeem averſe to giving os chat 


A Satis ion all the Dukes armed in his Favour. 


Didier, ſurprized at the Sight of ſo formidable a 


Rival, had Recourſe to the Pope, and cauſed him 
to be told, that if he would vouchſafe to ſupport 
his Intereſts. with the King of France, he would 


reſtore the Places to him which had continued in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Lombards. This Motive de- 
termined the Pope; he publickly declared in Fa- 
vour of this Lombard, and againſt Rachis, to whom - 
he ſignified, that he would 7 not ſuffer him to quit 
his Cloiſter. Rachis, full of ſincere” Piety, re- 
nounced the Crown a ſecond Time, to bury him 


ſelf in his Retreat; and Didier was acknowledged 
King of the Lombardi. N The 
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The Pope did not ſong ſurvive this great Event; 


he died about the Year 757. The Deacon Paul, 
his Brother, ſucceeded him in his Dignity, Aud 
Application to extend his temporal Power. He 
was no ſooner ſeated in the Chair of St. Peter, than 
be preſſed Didier to put the three Places into his 
Hands, in which the Lombards ſtill kept Gariſons. 
But that Prince found his Intereſts changed with 
his Fortune; he forefaw the Effects of that Reſti- 
tution to the Crown of Lombardy; and according + 
to the. uſual Maxim of Politicians, believed: a 
Prince upon the Throne was: diſcharged from all 

the Engagements he had entered 1 into for dhe At 
tainment of it. 81 


The Pope Paul complained of r to 5 Pepin ; 


e and wrote to him in no leſs preſſing Terms than 
Pope Stepben had done before. His Letters have 
every where great Profeſſions of Piety mingled 
and confounded with warm Exhortations to make 
War againſt the Lombards, If we did not know, 
that for more than 150 Years, that Nation had 
been Catholicks, we might believe from reading 
| theſe Letters, that they related to the taking Arms 
againſt Barbarians we. Infidelt, the Enemies of 
God and the true Religion. However thoſe Let- 
ters had no other View than to arm Chriſtian = 
Princes againſt each other, for an Intereſt mere] 
temporal; and this Pope, after the Example of 
his latter Predeceflors, made no Scruple to annex 
_ ſpiritual Obligation to them, and to menace thoſe 
with the Wrath of God and Damnation, wo 
ſhould not declare themſelves againſt the Lombardi. 
But Pepin did not ſuffer himſelf to be moved 
upon this Occaſion; whether he had more urgent 
Affairs upon his Hands, or did not find it juſt and 
advantageous to his State to enter into a War 
with the Lombardi, The Death of this Prince 
hanged, even the Dürener of the French in re- 
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gad to that Nation, and the ancient Alliance of 
_ Charles Martel with Luitprand was renewed be- 
tween Didier and Charlemagne, the Son and yo. 
 cefſor S 
The whole French Monarchy had been divided 
after: Pepin's Death between Charles and Carloman. 
A Niſunderſtanding ſoon roſe up between the two 
Brothers, both Kings, and Neighbours. Carlo- 
man complained of having been injured in that 
Fartition: Didier, intent upon what paſſed in 
Frauce, the Power of which he dreaded, dex- 
_ terouſly fomented theſe Diviſions. He found 
means to make himſelf agreeable to Carloman, 
whom he cauſed to be ſecretly aſſured of bis 
Troops, thoſe of the Duke of Bavaria his Son- in- 
law, and the Forces of the Duke of Aguitain bis 
Ally, great Vaſſals of the Crown of Fance. Every 


thing tended to a Rupture between the two Bro- 5 


thers. Queen Bertha, or Bertrade, Pepin's Widow, 
moved with the Diſcord between the Kings her 
Sons, undertook to reconcile them. It was neceſ- 
ſary to bring over Didier, whoſe Counſels had great 
: Influence with Carloman. 
The King of the Lombards had three Children; 
2 Son called Adalgiſis, and two Daughters. 7. 50, 5 
fillon, Duke of Bavaria, had married the eldeſt, 
named Luitberga, Queen Bertha, to intereſt the 
| Lombard in this Reconciliation, formed the Deſig 
of marrying her Daughter Gizela, or Gifla, Siſter 
of the two French Kings, to Adalgiſus, and at the 
fame Time'to, make her eldeſt Son Charles eſpouſe 
Didier's youngeſt Daughter, called Hermengarda, 
though Charles was already married to the Daugh- 


ter of a French Lord named 95 Himilirude. For in | 
Or Luiiperga. 
I Pepin, /ays Mezeray, had mar ried his two Fa it is not 


ſaid to whom. Perhaps they were only contracted; but if they had 


conſummated Marriage, they muſt have been divorced 3 ; for their 
Mother obliged them ta take other Woe. 
| theſe 
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theſe Times the leaſt Pretext made way for a Di- 


vorce, which was become an almoſt general Abuſe, © 
_ eſpecially amongſt Sovereigns; and it is plain the 
Queen Dowager of France did not believe this 
_frlt Marriage could be an Obſtacle to ſo great a 
Good, as the Peace ſhe concerted between the 5 


Princes her Sons, 


HHlowever it was, the Negotiation very much 3 
9 advanced. Pope Stephen III. who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded Paull. was not apprized of it without great 


Grief; he foreſaw the Conſequences, and what he 


had to fear from ſo ſtrict an Alliance between the 
Kings of France and Lombardy, That Pontiff 
wrote upon it to both the French Kings; he em 
ployed various Reaſons in his Letters to fruſtrate 
this Negotiation ; ſome ſolid, and deduced from 
the Indiſſolubility of Charless firſt Marriage, and 
others frivolous enough; but both equally con- 
formable to his Intereſts, and in the Stile of his 
Predeceſſors. He repreſented to them this Alli- 
a nce as the Work of the Devil, and the Lombards 
as a Nation contemptible, perfidious, infected 
1 with the Leproſy, and unworthy of the Alliance 
of the illuſtrious and noble Houſe of France. He 


added, by wreſting the Senſe of the Scripture to 
his own Views, that by the Law of God all Alli- 
 ancesof Marriage with Strangers were prohibited; 


Which was true with regard to the Jeiſh People, 1 

and the unbelieving idolatrous Nations; but could 
never be applicable to Chriſtian Princes, with _ 

whom ſuch Alliances, on the contrary, ſerve for the 5 


Support of Peace. 


But all Motives ſeemed ſolid to the Pope, pro- 


vided they might conduce to make the French 
Princes averſe to this Alliance. He concluded his 
Letter with conjuring them, in the Name of St. 
Peter, and by the Fear of the Judgment of God, 
to oblige the Lombards e to e che 

aces 


\ 
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Places they ſtill held in the Dependance of the 
8 And to render this Remonſtrance the 
more effectual, he informs them, that he had laid 
his Letter upon the Tomb of St Peter, whilſt he 
celebrated the bleſſed Sacrifice of the Maſs; and 
that it was to that Prince of the Apoſtles they 


will anſwer for the Rights of the Church : Tbe 


whole upon Pain of Excommunication, Anathe« i 
ma, and eternal Damnation. z 
Theſe Exhortations and Prayers made little | 
Impreſſion upon the Court of France. Queen 
| Bertha went to 1taly; where, after ſhe had con- 
certed a Kind of Accommodation between the 
| Pope and Didier, ſhe brought the Daughter of 
that Prince into France, whom Charles eſpouſed 
on her Return; but the Project of the Marriage 
of Prince Adalgiſus with Gizela did not take Effect. 
At the fame Time Didier ſecured himſelf of 
the Alliance of France by the Marriage of his 
Daughter, he formed allo different Intrigues to 


embroil that Court with the Court of Rome, and 
do deprive the Popes of a Protection from which 
they derived all their Grandeur. The Pope had 


two Officers, who divided his Confidence between 
them, and of Courſe were Rivals in his Favour. 


I be firſt, whoſe Name was Chriſtopher, was Pri- 


miceiar, or ſupreme Dean of the Church, to whom 
the Pope was indebted for his Dignity y. Paul 


_  Afartus, that Pontiff's Chamberlain, had no leſs Fn 


Power with him. Chriſtopher and Sergius his Son, in 
effect of the Services they had done Stephen at his 
Election, ruled their Maſter a little too imperiouſly. 


They perpetually repreſented to the Pope, that he C 


_ ought, after the Example of his Predeceſſors, to ; 
renew his Inſtances with the Kings of France, in 


order to oblige Didier to evacuate the Places he 


{till retained in the Exarchate. Tho? this pro- 
un only from che good Intentions of the 5 
I 5 ther 
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theſe Times the leaſt Pretext made way for a Di- 


vorce, which was become an almoſt general Abuſe, 
eſpecially amongſt Sovereigns; and it is plain the ö 
Queen Dowager of France did not belede this 

firſt Marriage could be an Obſtacle to ſo great Aa 
_ Good, as the Peace ſhe concerted between the . 


Princes her Sons. 


© However' it was, the Negotiation very wuch 
FP „ Pope Stephen III. who had lately ſuc- 
| cceded Paul I. was not apprized of it without great 
Grief; he foreſaw the Conſequences, and what he 
had to fear from ſo ſtrict an Alliance between the 
Kings of France and Lombardy. That Pontiff 
wrote upon it to both the French Kings; he em- 
pPlüwKẽaoyed various Reaſons in his Letters to fruſtrate 
this Negotiation; ſome ſolid, and deduced from 
the Indiſſolubility of Charles firſt Marriage, and 
others frivolous enough; but both equally con- 
formable to his Intereſts, and in the Stile of his 
Predeceſſors. He repreſented to them this Alli- 
ance as the Work of the Devil, and the Lombards 
as a Nation contemptible, perfidious, infected 
with the Leproſy, and unworthy of the Alliance 


of the illuſtrious and noble Houſe of France. He 


added, by wreſting the Senſe of the Scripture to 
his own Views, that by the Law of God all Allt- 
ances of Marriage with Strangers were prohibited; 
which was true with regard to the 7ew/ People, 
and the unbelieving idolatrous Nations; but could 
never be applicable to Chriſtian Princes, with 
whom ſuch Alliances, on the contrary, ſerve for che | 


> Support of Peace. 


But all Motives ſeemed ſolid to the Pope, pro- 
vided they might conduce to make the French 


Princes averſe to this Alliance. He concluded his 
'Letter with conjuring them, in the Name of St. 
Peter, and by the Fear of the Judgment of God, 
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Places they ftill held in the Dependance of the 
Exarchate: And to render this Remonſtrance the 
more effectual, he informs them, that he had laid 
his Letter upon the Tomb of St Peter, whilſt he 
celebrated the bleſſed Sacrifice of the Maſs; and 
that it was to that Prince of the Apoſtles they 
will anſwer for the Rights of the Church: The 


whole upon Pain of Excommunication, Arathe- I 


ma. and eternal Damnation. 5 
Theſe Exhortations and Prayers made little 
| Impreflion upon the Court of France. Queen 
Bertha went to Tialy; where, after ſhe had con- 
certed a Kind of Accommodation between the 
Pope and Didier, ſhe brought the Daughter of 
that Prince into France, whom Charles ee = 
on her Return; but the Project of the Marriage 
of Prince Adalgiſus with Cizela did not take Effect. 
At the ſame Time Didier ſecured himſelf of 
ä 1 Alliance of France by the Marriage of his 


Daughter, he formed allo different Intrigues to 
embroil that Court with the Court of Rome, and 
to deprive the Popes of a Protection from which 

they derived all their Grandeur. The Pope had 


two Officers, who divided his Confidence between 55 
them, and of Courſe were Rivals in his Favour. 
The firſt, whoſe Name was Chriſtopher, was Pri- 
mieiar, or ſupreme Dean of the Church, to whom 


the Pope was indebted for his Dignity. Paul 


| Afartus, that Pontiff's Chamberlain, had no leſs 


Power with him. Chriſtopher and Sergius his Son, in 


effect of the Services they had done Stephen at his 

Election, ruled their Maſter a little too imperiouſly. 
They perpetually repreſented to the Pope, that he * 

ought, after the Example of his Predeceſſors, to 
renew his Inſtances with the Kings of France, in 
order to oblige Didier to evacuate the Places ne 

{till retained in the Exarchate. Tho' this pro- 
1 only from the good Intentions of the hs 85 
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ther and Son, the Pope however was weary of 
Counſels they were for impoſing upon him as 
Laws. The Chamberlain took the Advantage of 
this Diſpoſition, and got Ground of them in the 
Pontiff's Favour. Didier, apprized of his Credit, 
brought him over to his Intereſts, and they agreed 


to rid (themſelves of a common Enemy. Didier, 


to obtain. his Ends, ſignified to the Pope that he 5 
Was deſirous of viſiting the Church and Tombs of 
the Holy Apoſtles, which were without the Walls 
of Rome. . Stephen, prepared by the Chamberlain, 
who repreſented to him that this was a favourable 
Conjuncture to get the Places that Prince ftill 
held, out of his Hands in an amicable Manner, 
replied to Didier's Envoys, That if he came with 
the Deſign of reſtoring to the Church what he 
kept from it, he ſhould be welcome. But the 
Primiciar and his Son, convinced that this Voyage 
of Devotion concealed other Deſigns, adviſed tze 
Pope not to ſuffer himſelf to be ſurprized by tat 
Prince: And as Rome was at that Time rather 
without a Maſter, than at Liberty, Cbriſtopher 
and his Son, who had the principal Authority in 
_ the City, made ſeveral Bodies of Troops march 
into it, from the Pope's new Dominions. The 
Chamberlain, on his Side, under Pretext of pro- 
viding for the Safety of his Maſter, made all his 


Adherents take Arms. All Rome was in Arms. 


The Primiciar to prevent the Lombards from en- 
tering the City; and the Chamberlain to avoid 
being ſurprized by his Enemy. In the mean 

time Didier arrived with a large Body of Troops, 

2 Guard little conſiſtent with a Pilgrimage, and a 

Journey of Devotion; and demanded an Inter- 


view wirh the Pope. 


The Primiciar was againſt it, and did all he 


could to diſſuade the Pope from it; but the 


36 s Advice prevailed, Stephen quitted 
Rome, 
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Nome, and A to the Church of St. Peter * 
St. Paul: He entered into a Conference with the 
King of the Lombardi, which began with debe 
cal Complaints. Didier declared his Reſentment 
of the Diſtro expreſſed by the Pope, and Citi- 
zens of Rome, who had taken Arms upon his 
Arrival. Stephen, on his Side, reproached him 
with the Non-performance of his Engagement, 
made with his Predeceſſor, to reſtore the Places 
of the, Exarchate, Whilſt they were treating 
their mutual Pretenſions, News was brought the 


Pope, that the Primiciar and Chamberlain, each at 
the Head of his Party, were upon the Point x 


coming to Blows : That the principal Citizens ß 
Rome had declared for the Chamberlain, uon 


his having perſuaded them, that the Primiciar, 


Reunion of the Pope and Lombard, and was the 


out of his Attachment for France, prevented the 


Cauſe, by his ill Counſels, of all the Ravages 
committed by that Prince upon their Lands, and 
in the Country. The whole People, inflamed by - 5. 
.- theſe Reports, demanded the Death of the N.. 
miciar. The Pope returned irto Rome, to put Aa Þ 
Stop to this Diſorder. Cbriſtopber, Sergius his 7; 
Son, Dodon, King Carloman's Envoy, with ſome 
other French ſtill armed, came to the Pontiff, 
and reproached him for holding Intelligence wich 
the Lombard. 
Theſe ill timed Reproaches had the Cite Ef. 
fect as the Chamberlain's Flattery and Inſinua- 
tions. The Pope, irritated by their Want of Re- 
ſpect, entered into a ſtricter Union with Didier: 
he went to him a ſecond Time; and after having 
conferred with him, Stepben ſent to tell the Pri- 
miciar and his Son, that he gave them their Choice, 
either to ſhut themſelves up in a Monaſtery for 
the reſt of their Lives, or to repair froiti6ditely - 
to the Church of St, Peter, to Juſtify themſelves  _. 
G before 


42 the Riſe and Progr . 
vefore pie” and the King of the Lombardi, in re- 


Sarg to the ſeveral Crimes laid to to their Charge. 


een 


Ihe Father and Son at firſt refuſed to chuſe ei- 
ther; but it was no ſooner known at Rome, that 
the Pope had ſacrificed them to the King of the 
Lombards, than all their Friends abandoned them ; 
they even fell into the Hands of the Lombard, in 
endeavouring to make their Eſcape. Didier ſent 
them back to the Pope, Who gave them to un- 
deerſtand, that they had no other Means to fave 
their Lives, than by. putting on religious Habits, 
which they were obſi 109 to promiſe. They were 
confined; and the hamberlain, in concert with _ 
girthe King of the Lombardi, apprehending they 
might regain the Pope's Confidence, cauſed their 
Eyes to be put out. Chriſtopher died ſome Days 
after; his Son was cruelly put to Death a little be- 
fore the Deceaſe of Stephen; and all their F riends 5 
bir and Adherents baniſhed by the Chamberlain. 
Alter this bloody Tragedy, the Pope and Lom- 
TO” Ja ſeparated, equally ſatisfied with each other; 
and the Pope eſpecially, convinced by Didier's 
Promiſes and Oaths that he was going to reſtore 
immediately the Places he held in the D- pendance 
of the Exarchate, He was ſo fully almed „„ 
that he wrote at the ſame Time to Charles the 
French King, and Queen Bertha his Mother, in Fa- 
vour of that Prince, to whom he gave great Praiſes 
in his Letters. He is no longer perfidious, a 
Leper, a Man whoſe Alliance and Correſpondence 
was abominable, as he had called him in his former 
Letters. He ſtiles him his moſt excellent Son | 
he acknowledges that he had ſaved him, and all |} 
the Clergy of Rome, from the pernicious Deſigns 
of the Primiciar and his Son; and that he was in- 
debted to him alone for his Fife He adds, that his 


moſt dear Son, the King of the Lombardi, whom 


God preſerve, had fully and entirely reſtored ro 
him all the Demeſnes of St. Peter, However, 
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However, it was not long before the Court of 


France received Letters from him of a quite dif- 
ferent. Nature; and he wrote to the two Kings 


to. conjure them to command the King of the 
Lombards to reſtore immediately the Places which 
belonged to the Church of Rome. This Dif- 
ference of Conduct was founded upon Didier's 


Behaviour, who flattering himſelf, that he had 

embroiled the Pope with the Court of France, 

by the Treatment of the Primiciar and his Son, 
that were its firm Adherents, took off the Maſk ; 


and upon the Inſtances made to him by the Pope, Ee” 


to execute the Promiſe he had given him in the 
Church of St. Peter, he anſwered, that he was 
well aſſured the Kings of Fance, and Carloman 
eſpecially, were preparing to enter 1aly, to re- 
venge the Death of the Primiciar their Creature, 
who had only acted conformably ro their Orders, 
and that therefore neither of them ought to have 
any other Thoughts at preſent, than to unite 
more ſtrictly in order to defend the Entrance of 
La, againſt thoſe Princes. 755 


The Pope perceived too late his 1 in hav- 


ing given in to the ſelf-intereſted Counſels of that 
Prince. The Death of that Pontiff, and Carlo- 


man *, gave a new Face to Affairs, and brought 


1 French to Blows again with the Lombardi. 5 


Charles, whom we ſhall call for the future Charles 


_ the Great, or Charlemagne, poſſeſſed himſelf of his 


Brother's Dominions; and re- united the whole 8 


French Monarchy under himſelf. 


Adrian, of a noble Roman F ky, bebe 


Stephen at the fame Time. That new Pontiff, 
either more politick than his Predeceſſor, or raiſe! 
to Be Peter $ Chair by an oppoſite Faction, acte * 


* 3 died the fourth of December 77 I. and Pope 1 


Pen III. the firſt of — 77. 
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quite differently to the Conduct of Stephen; he re- 
gcalled the Adherents' of the Primiciar, and all 
thoſe whom Paul Afiartus had cauſed to be baniſh- 

eq, in concert with the King of Lombardy, . The 
Chamberlain was afterwards proceeded againſt, 


and having fallen into the Hands of the Magiſtrate 


of Ravenna, expiated by his own, the Deaths of 
Chriſtopher and his Son, N he had treated 


with ſo much Cruelty. 


Hlappily for the Pope, the Alliance which then 
ſubſiſted between Charlemagne and Didier was broke. 
The firſt Cauſe of their Miſunderſtanding aroſe 
from the King of France's having repudiated the 
Lombard Daughter, for certain Infirmities, which 
prevented her having Iſſue. Didier, to be re- 


98 venged on that Account, gave Refuge in his Court 


to Hunaud, Duke of Anailain, who had revolted 
ga againſt Charlemagne; and he received at the ſame 
Time Carloman's Widow and Children, who had 
taken Refuge | in his Dominions, from the Appre- 
henſion of being treated in the ſame Manner as Pe- 
Vin had. formerly uſed the Children of the firſt Car- 


 loman-his Brother, of whom we have ſpoke before, 


Ihe King of the Lombar ds, to embroil the Pope 1 
with the King of France, offered to reſtore tge 
Places of the Exarchate ſo long in queſtion; upon 


5 Condition, that he would crown Carlomart's Old 


dren, But Adrian, inſtructed by his Predeceſſor's 
Example, avoided that Snare; and after hav- 


ing made a Merit with Charlemagne of refuſing 


| to crown the Princes his Nephews, he implored 


the Aid of his Arms againſt their common Ene- 
my; and conjured him to cauſe the Donation, 


which his Father King Pepin had made to the Holy . 
See, and himſelf had ſubſcribed, to be fully exe- 


N cated, 


The Kg of France, who faw plainly, that Di- 
dier 8 whole Endeavour was to excite a : Civil War 


* ; 


WW 
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in France, in order to prevent him from carrying 


his Arms into Tal), reſolved to fruſtrate that De- 

ſign; and after various unſucceſsful Negotiations, 
| he ſer ſo numerous an Army on Foot, and ſo for- 
midable a Body of Troops, that it was eaſy to dif 
cern he had farther Views in this War, than to 
gcauuſe certain Caſtles and Places, from which the 
Lombard could not yet reſolve to withdraw his 


Gariſons. to be reſtored to the Holy See. 


 _ Charlemagne at the Head of his Troops ad- | 
vanced to the Entrance of the Alps; he found the 
Paſſes poſſeſſed by thoſe of Didier; and came ſe- 
veral Times to Blows, without being able to force 
them. The French, diſcouraged by ſo obſtinate 
| a Defence; began to think of retiring, when a 
|  panick Terror, and perhaps the Pope's Money 


' and Emiſſaries, occaſioned the Lombards to fly. 


They abandoned their Colours, and ſo advantage- 
ous a Poſt on a ſudden. Didier was obliged to 
ſſmare in their Flight. The French finding no other 
O Obſtacle, but the Difficulty of the Ways, paſſed 
the Mountains in different Places, and entered the 
Plain. Didier having thrown himſelf into Pavia, 

and Adalgiſus his Son, with Carlomar's Widow 


and Children, having ſhut themſelves up in Verona, 


Charlemagne formed the 4 of both thoſe Places 


at the ſame Time. 


Adalgiſus made but a weak Dettuch That 5 

8 Prince, to avoid falling into the Hands of the 
Frencb, fled to Conftantinople. The Inhabitants 

of Verona, upon ſeeing themſelves abandoned bß 
their Sovereign's Son, opened their Gates, and 
delivered up the Widow and Children of Carlo. 


man, who were carried Priſoners into France. 


Hiſtory not faying what became of them, makes 


it eaſy to conceive their unhappy Deſtiny; and 


that hed were cither 2 into Coavents, or out of 


the World, 
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Didier ſhewed; more Valour in the Defence of 1 
Pavia. He had cauſed a whole Army to enter it, 
conſiſting of all his beſt Troops. Charlemagne ſaw, 


that only Time, and the want 8 Proviſions could 
make him Maſter of that Place. He ſhut up all 


the Avenues; and during that kind of Blockade, 


made a Journey. to Rome, out of Devotion, and 


do viſit the Tombs. of the Holy Apoſtles. The 
| Magiſtrates, and all the Orders of the City, went 


out to meet him, and the Pope received him with 


. all the Honours paid to the Patricii and Exarchs. 


The Pope and King held ſeveral Conferences 
upon the Subject of this War, and entered into a 
ſtrict Union with, each other. The Intereſts of 
the Emperors of Conſtantinople were no longer 


| talked of, tho Adrian upon his ſucceeding to, the 


: Pontificate had acknowledged them his Sovereigns. 5 
In] this firſt Journey to Rome, it is pretended, 


N that the Pope preſented the King with the Codex 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Canons, according to the Edi- 


tion of Dennis le Petit. Adrian, in his Diſcourſe 
addreſſed to him, wiſhed that Peas might ſoon 


become Maſter of Pavia, and entirely conquer the 


Kingdom of Lombardy. Charlemagne on his Side, 
> 8 Pe pin's 8 by his Letters, and 
returned afterwards to his Army. The Inhabi- 
tants of Pavia, preſſed by Famine, roſe againſt Di- 
dier, and in the Tumult killed Hunaud, Dake of - + 
Aquitain, as the Author of this War, and the Mi- 
ſeries they ſuffered, The King of the Lombards, 
apprehending that they woul deliver him up to 
Charlemagne, believed he ſhould receive a more 
favourable Treatment from his Enemy, by open- 
ing the Gates of the City to him. He ſubmit- 
ted, with his Wife and Children, to the Conque- 
ror's Diſcretion, who ſent him into France in the 
Year 774. ha he was ſhut up in the Monaſtery 
of at for the reſt of his Life. —— 


The 
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The Dukes and principal Lords of the Lom- 


zd, in no great Union amongſt themſelves,” and 


without King or Chief, ſubmitted to Charlemagne. 
He was ſolemnly acknowledged and crowned Kin 


4 
of Lombardy. That Prince ſubjected all Haly to 
France. He * afterwards put the Pope into Poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Places he claimed; and ſome Hiſtorians 


pretend, that he conſiderably augmented Pepin 3 


Donation. 


But if this Prince exlahded! the Pope i Poſleſ- - 
ſions, he knew how at the ſame Time to confine 
his temporal Authority in them, within the juſt 


Bounds of Subjects, dependant on a ſuperior Power. 


We have ſeen that the two Gregories, and their 

FBrlaucceſſors, under Pretext of preventing the Hereſy 

We Tconoclaſts from entering 7taly, made them- 
” ſelves in a Manner the Heads and Sovereign of 


< KB and of Part of Hal). 


The lawful Power of a Sovereign made this . 
new. born Dominion diſappear, or at leaſt ſuſpend- 
bx it. Every thing afterwards paſſed by the abſo- 
lute Orders of Charlemagne; his Officers repealed 
bar Necrees' made by the Popes, with 
regard to their Vaſſals; who had Recourſe them- 
ſelves to the King for Juſtice in their | har Af- 


the parti 


fairs. as happened to Leo III. 


That Pontiff having ſubegeliag Pope Adrian, | 
ſent immediately to Charlemagne, as Eginbars in- 


forms us, to carry him the'Keys of St. Peter's 
ty of Rome, the 
Symbol of the Sovereignty, with Abundance of 


T hoſe Legates were inſtructed to deſire 
the King of France to ſend ſome Lord of his Court 


Tomb, the Standard of the Ci 
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to Rome, to receive in his Name, the Oath of Fi- 
9 from che Romans ; and nothing proves: that 


Pope. 


Prince's 


* Charlemagne confirms and agb Pepin $ Donation to the 
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he took of the Inſult done to the ſame Pontiff by 
2 and Campulus *, his Predeceſſor's Nephew. 


Thoſe two Roman Citizenty mortified by his Ele- 
6 vation to the Pontificate, formed a Conſpiracy: to 
deeſtroy him, attacked him in a Proceſſion, and 
were ſo violent as to pull out his Eyes, and cut 
out his Tongue. The Pope fortunately eſcaped 
out of the Hands of theſe Murtherers, and fled to 
— Chartemagne to demand his Protection and. Juſtice 
- againſt the Romans. His Enemies. on their Side 


a ſent Deputies to the King, hg charged Leo n 
maay Frimes. 
The King, for better laſorwafiog of the Truth, 


font Commiſſioners to Rome, who carried the Pope 5 
_- thither, where they employed themſelves a whole 
Week in examining the ſeveral Heads of the Ac- pf 


294 cuſation laid to his Charge. 


Cbarlemagne ſoon followed his 9 paſſed act 
ot the Sea, repaired to Rome, and applied himſelf 


I _ - with great Attention to, diſcover the Truth or Fall- 
1 | | hood of the Crimes imputed to the Pope. There 
N 1), were neither Accuſers nor Witneſſes againſt him; 

þ the Pope's Oath was admitted, who, ſwore upon 
the Holy Goſpel; that he was not conſcious of tbe 
Trrimes laid to his Charge. Charlemagne, after his 
- .- Oath, declared him innocent; and condemned | 

"i wy Paſeal and Campulus to be put to death. But the 


Pope having demanded Pardon for them, the Sen- 
tence was changed into Bani ſhment, and Tranquil- 


lity was re-eſtabliſhed at Rome, by the Authority 
of that Prince, and the Puniſhment of the Murti- TO 


161 neers. 4: 


_ 3: -* Mr. Fiery * they were both AHarian's Relations, the 
{2 one 2 and the other Areh- nt l 
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e themſelves 
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1 ment of their Obligation to him, and to ſecure _ 
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| him Emperor of the Veſt; a Title that had been | 


F poſſeſſed not only Rome, the Seat of the Empire, 
but was alſo Sovereign of the beſt Part of Italy, 


. 6 and Germany, and of all the Gauls. It is pretend- 3 
| ed, that Leo to be revenged of the Greek Empe- 


f 


_ . + rors, who had treated many of the Popes oppreſ- 
ö ff fively," took hold of this Occaſion to throw off en- 
tirely the Dependance upon their Empire. Hows.” 
ever it was, that Pontiff concerted this Affair with 


the chief Citizens of Rome, who were bighly 4 
\ Pleaſed to ſee that great Title revived in the Weſt s 


Ag upon Chriſtmas-Day, Charlemagne being in St. 
5 Peres. Church, he put a Crown of Gold upon 

his Head, And a long Robe of Purple over his x 

© Zi Shoulder, i in the 281 of the Acclamations of the 


whole People, who cried out on all Sides, Long 
Life and Victory to Charles Auguſtus, crowned by 


8 55 Goſh the great and pacifick Emperor of the Romans x. 


The Pope, fays our Annaliſts, paid Adoration | 


& to the Emperor. There was however, more 
FpPplendor than Advantage, in all this Ceremony, _- 
Which, did not add a Foot of Land to Charle. 


magne's Dominions. And that Prince affirmed af- 


terwards, that if he had foreſeen the Pope's De- 


ſign, he would not have gone to Church that Day, 
though it was ſo ſolemn a Feſtival. Leo always 


regarded Charlemagne, as his Sovereign. Nothing 


can be more ſubmiſſive and reſpectful than the 


Manner in which he wrote to him; and his Let- 
ters mention that this Prince ſent into the Domi- 5 
TO nions, which himſelf and INE Pepin had given to 


This was in the Vear $00. or in $01. begining the Year | 
N . 
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j bows his Protection, reſolved to proclaim ” 


f extin& in the eſt from the Year 476.-but which 
added nothing to the Power of a Prince, wha 


5 Holy he Officers to adminiſter hates, and 

j xecute his Orders. * 

= Every Thing in nah gave way to the ow er” 
; of an Emperor equally juſt and formidable 3'bus 

he was no ſooner dead, than Leo himſelf and his 

55 Soccefſors ſeemed ſolely intent upon weakening 
that Authority, from which they had received 10 . 

their Grandeur, Leo's Predeceflors bad artfully | 


employed the Arms of the Lombardi to reduce the _ 


Power of the Greeks, They had afterwards broughr | 


the French to Blows witk the Lombardi, who were FN 


become too powerful in laly. In fine, aſter hays 
ing My the Authority of the Emperors of = 
the East, b y the F orces of. the en Fol and t . 
Monarchy bf the latter by the. Superiority of the : 
French Nine + they have ſince employed different 


'Pretexts to throw, off alſo. the legal Authority of N 


5 the latter, and never were at relt, cl they bad. <a 
| * them ro quit * and I Oy * we. f 
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